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The  Grip  that  Held  Him  Fast. 


By  Hal  Standish 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  IN  GOTHAM. 

'  » 

Business  took  Fred  Fearnot  down  to  New  York  City. 
Terry  went  with  him  and,  of  course,  they  stopped  at  the 
home  of  Fred’s  parents.  The  first  thing  they  did  after 
reaching  their  quarters  was  to  call  upon  several  friends 
and  let  them  know  that  they  were  in  the  city.  Fred’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  down  in  Wall  street,  while  Terry  had  none,  merely 
having  come  down  as  his  companion.  He  had  nothing  to 
do  at  New  Era  at  the  time. 

Fred  said  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  before  leav¬ 
ing  his  father’s  home:  “Terry,  what’s  the  matter  with 
your  going  down  to  Wall  street  with  me  this  morning?” 

“I  have  no  objection  whatever,  but  mark  it  down  on 
vour  collar  and  cuffs  that  T  am  not  going  to  engage  in  any 
Wall  street  speculations.” 

“That’s  all  right;  I  didn’t  come  down  to  deal  in  stocks 


myself,  but  at  the  same  time  if  I  see  a  good  chance  to  re¬ 
cruit  a  few  thousand  dollars,  I  will  pitch  in.” 

“  Oh,  you  were  born  lucky,  and  I  believe  that  I  was,  too. 
But  my  luck  doesn't  run  in  precisely  that  way.” 

“Well,  come  ahead.  We’ll  go  down  and  see  what’s 
doing.  They  entered  a  street  car  and  rode  down  to  Wall 
street  just  as  the  different  offices  were  opening.  The  first 
person  they  called  on  was  Broker  Kennedy.  Kennedy  had 
just  entered  his  office  and  had  seated  himself  in  his  private 
room  when  Fred  burst  in  on  him.  The  broker  sprang  to 
his  feet,  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck  and  almost  kissed 
him. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred,  1  am  glad  to  see  you  !  I  have  missed 
you  every  day  since  you  were  down  last.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  one  of  those  chaps 
who  like  to  be  missed  by  their  friends.  How  has  fortune 
served  you  since  T  was  here?” 

“Fortune  has  been  kind  to  me,”  he  replied. 
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“Good,  good!  It  has  treated  me  kindly,  too.  I  have 
been  away  out  West  as  far  as  Arizona  since  I  was  here  last.” 

“  Yes,  l  read  about  your  adventures  out  there.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  lively  time.” 

“Oh,  you  haven’t  heard  all  yet.  Some  things  happened 
which  Terry  and  I  kept  to  ourselves.” 

“  l  believe  that  is  the  case  every  time  you  two  boys  go 
out  together,”  said  Kennedy.  “It  is  just  the  same  as  when 
we  were  boys.  When  aonan  goes  away  from  home  he  doesn’t 
tell  all  that  happened  to  him  when  he  gets  home  again. 
You  and  I  both  know  how  an  old  chap  who  is  good  at  home 
wants  to  see  the  elephant  when  he  comes  to  New  York  City. 
They  will  visit  forbidden  places.  They  will  take  part  in 
forbidden  amusements.  Many  an  oily  society  member  loses 
his  money’  in  a  gambling-house  and  stands  the  loss  in 
silence.  They  wouldn't  have  the  news  get  out  at  home  not 
for  ten  times  the  amount  of  their  losses.” 

“Look  here,  Kennedy,”  exclaimed  Terry,  “don’t  you  see 
me  standing  here  waiting  to  shake  hands  with  you?” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  I  was  so  glad  to  see  Fred  that  I 
did  not  notice  that  you  were  there.  Here,  shake !”  and  the 
two  shook  hands  heartily. 

All  three  sat  down  and  began  an  animated  conversation. 
Kennedy  sent  his  office  boy  to  Broker  Middleton’s  office,  on 
the  same  floor,  to  say  to  him  that  he  wanted  to  see  him  and 
to  come  to  his  room  at  once.  Middleton  came  back  with 
him.  When  he  saw  Fearnot  and  Olcott  he  gave  a  whoop 
and  made  a  rush  for  them,  for  he  considered  them  about 
the  best  friends  he  had  living.  The  boys  laughed  heartily 
at  the  surprise  they  had  given  him. 

“Look  here,  Middleton,”  said  Fred,  “I  claim  the  first 
inquiry.  How  is  the  little  mother?” 

“Why,  she  is  the  happiest  little  mother  in  the  world.” 

“And  how  is  the  father;  is  he  happy,  too?” 

“YYs,  you  can  gamble  your  last  dollar  that  he  is.  She 
frequently  speaks  of  you  and  Terry,  and  insists  that  when 
you  come  to  the  city  I  must  bring  you  up  to  the  house.” 

“Thanks;  but. you  know  that  father  and  mother  have  the 
first  claim  on  me.” 

“Yes;  but  she  says  she  stands  next  to  them.  When  did 
you  reach  the  city?” 

“Day  before  yesterday.” 

“Oh,  the  deuce !  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  come  down 
yesterday?” 

“Business,  old  man ;  business.  You  know  that  Terry  and 
I  never  loaf  around  doing  nothing.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  how  long  you  are  going  to  remain 
4n  the  city?” 

“Not  exactly,”  was  the  reply.  “But  probably  several 
weeks.” 

“Then  you'll  want  your  old  office.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  T  am  down  here  on  other 
business  that  is  very  important.” 

“But  you  will  want  a  headquarters  somewhere.  Your 
rooTn  is  still  empty.  I  keep  it  vacant  to  prevent  undesirable 
characters  from  getting  into  it.  So  just  take  possession  of 


it  and  make  yourself  at  home,  and  possibly  some  innocent 
lamb  may  come  along  and  let  you  take  his  fleece.” 

“Say,  are  lambs  plentiful  down  here  now?” 

“Yes,  about  the  usual  number.  About  two  weeks  ago  a 
man  named  Halliday  went  by  the  board  and  his  seat  in  the 
Exchange  was  sold.” 

“Yes,  I  read  an  account  of  that  in  the  papers;  and  really 
I  felt  sorry  for  him.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  Street  to  fare  better.” 

“That’s  true,  but  luck  had  been  against  him  for  a  year 
or  so.  But  don’t  waste  any  sympathy  on  him,  for  he  was 
wise  enough  in  his  prosperous  days  to  settle  a  handsome 
home  and  a  good  income  on  his  wife.” 

“Good,  good !  Just  what  every  man  should  do.  But  how 
much  have  you  settled  on  Martha  ?” 

“That  is  a  business  secret,”  laughed  Kennedy;  “if  I  go 
by  the  board  she  will  not  suffer.  By  the  way,  I'll  'phone 
up  to  the  house  that  you  and  Terry  are  here,”  and  he  went 
to  Kennedy’s  ’phone  and  called  up  his  wife  at  their  home 
on  Madison  avenue.  She  came  to  the  ’phone  very  promptly, 
and  they  heard  him  say:  “Dear,  Fred  and  Terry  are  here 
in  Kennedy’s  office.” 

“Oh,  my!”  came  the  reply,  “bring  them  up  to  dinner 
after  the  business  of  the  day  ends.  Tell  them  that  I  have 
the  sweetest  baby  in  all  New  Yrork  state !” 

“I  have  told  them  that  already,”  he  replied. 

“Please  tell  them  to  come  to  the  ’phone.” 

Fred  stepped  to  the  'phone  and  called  to  her:  “Is  that. 
vou,  Martha?” 

“lTes,  this  is  me;  is  that  you,  Fred?” 

“Yes.  Now  tell  me  the  truth;  have  you  got  a  pucker 
on?” 

“Yes,”  said  she. 

“All  right;  here  comes  a  hearty  smack,”  and  Fred 
smacked  his  lips  into  the  ’phone,  while  Martha’s  silvery 
laughter  was  heard  all  over  the  room. 

“Did  you  get  it?”  asked  Fred. 

“Yes,  indeed.  Now  promise  me  that  you  and  Terry  will 
come  up  to  dinner  this  evening.” 

“All  right,  I  promise.” 

She  then  inquired  about  Evelyn.  “She’s  up  at  Fredo- 
nia,”  said  Fred;  “and  Mary,  too.” 

“Are  either  of  them  coming  down  soon?”  she  asked. 

No,  I  think  not;  both  say  that  they  prefer  to  spend 
the  winter  with  their  mothers  at  home.” 

“Well,  when  you  write  to  them  give  them  my  love.  And 
be  sure  you  come  up  to  dinner,  both  of  you.  Goodby.” 

^ ou ,  look  here,  boys,”  said  Kennedy,  “yon  said  awhile 
ago  that  I  hadn’t  heard  of  all  your  adventure?  in  your  last 
trip  out  to  Arizona.  Now,  let’s  have  those  that  you  have 
been  keeping  back  from  the  public.” 

Then  Terry  told  the  story  of  the  famous  “Red  Pete.*’ 
the  halfbreed  Indian,  who,  with  a  partv  of  his  follower* 
had  captured  Fred.  They  had  built  a  fire  under  him  and 
were  roasting  him,  when  Terry  showed  up  just  in  time  to 
empty  his  Winchester  into  them  and  save  him.  Both  Mid¬ 
dleton  and  Kennedy  were  horrified  at  the  storv 
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“We  have  been  keeping  that  secret  from  the  public.  We 
haven't  let  our  girls  know  it,  and  we  are  telling  you  this  now 
in  perfect  confidence.  If  Mrs.  Middleton  heard  of  it  the 
dear  little  woman  would  choke  if  she  could  not  tell  it  to 
some  of  our  friends,  and  thus  it  would  get  out.  You  know 
that  Evelyn  and  Mary  have  been  accusing  us  of  getting  into 
trouble  like  that  every  time  we  go  out  West.” 

During  the  day  nearly  a  score  of  brokers  in  the  great 
building  dropped  into  Kennedy's  office,  having  heard  that 
Fred  and  Terry  were  there.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  eager 
to  sell  Fred  some  stock. 

“No,  gentlemen,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  never  buy  stock  if  a 
broker  is  trying  to  sell  it.  It’s  a  sure  sign  that  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  it.” 

“ Say,"  said  one  of  them,  “what  are  you  giving  me? 
The  brokerage  business  is  just  like  any  other  business. 
Every  merchant  has  his  goods  for  sale.” 

“Oh,  none  of  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “If  a  stock  is  rising 
you  are  not  'eager  to  sell  it.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of 
taking  me  for  a  lamb.  I  am  not  in  quest  of  stocks  on  this 
trip,”  he  continued.  “And  what  fleece  I  have  brought 
down  with  me  I  want  to  take  back  on  my  return.” 

Kennedy  and  the  other  brokers  laughed,  and  Middleton 
remarked :  “Fred,  they’ve  been  after  your  fleece  down  here 
a  long  time,  but  they  never  have  succeeded  in  getting  any 
of  it.” 

“That's  because  I  keep  my  eyes  open.  But  every  one 
of  you  fellows  indulges  the  hope  that  he  will  catch  me  nap¬ 
ping  sometime.  Now,  Terry  says  he  would  rather  have 
been  in  a  stagecoach  'way  out  West  when  it  is  being  held  up 
by  road  agents  than  down  here  in  Wall  street.” 

“Terry,  is  that  so?”  one  of  them  asked. 

Terry  laughed  and  answered:  “Yes,  that’s  about  right. 
I  know  how  it  is  down  here.  After  a  campaign  in  Wall 
street  the  man  who  comes  out  winner  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  old  saying  ‘the  survival  of  the  fittest.’  Yet,  after  many 
years'  experience  old  brokers  who  have  passed  through 
many  storms  finally  have  their  fortunes  swept  from  them 
and  they  retire  broken  financially  and  broken-hearted.” 

“I  know  that  Fred  has  been  successful  down  here.  He 
won  where  I  would  have  lost.  I  have  more  faith  in  real 
e-tate  and  in  our  ranch  out  in  Colorado  than  in  any  stocks 
or  speculation.  They  can't  come  up  and  steal  a  man’s 
land.  But  down  here  they  can  take  his  all.  I  am  not 
willing  to  take  the  chances,  while  he  is.  1  recollect  the 
time  when  he  came  down  here  with  $50,000  and  in  a  few 
months  had  won  a  million.  I  suggested  to  him  to  stop  and 
invest  his  profits  in  real  estate.  He  wouldn’t  listen  to  me. 
In  another  month  he  had  lost  his  million,  and  then  he 
stopped  and  went  back  just  about  as  well  off  as  when  he 
came  down  here.” 

“Yes,”  said  Kennedy,  “hie  has  told  me  all  about  that, 
but  he  has:  made  up  for  it.  I  know  that  he  is  at  least 
$*2,000,000  ahead  on  all  his  Wall  street  speculations.” 

‘  That’-  right,”  said  Terry;  “he  was  born  lucky.  He 
will  take  the  most  desperate  chances  of  any  man  I  ever  saw. 


I  have  seen  him  win  when  I  expected  him  to  lose  every  dol¬ 
lar  he  had.” 

Terry  was  an  interesting  talker,  and  the  half  dozen 
brokers  who  were  listening  to  him  wanted  him  to  continue, 
but  he  laughingly  remarked  that  he  had  said  too  much 
already.  , 

When  business  for  the  day  had  ended  and  the  Exchange 
had  closed,  they  went  uptown  with  Broker  Middleton  to 
dine  with  him  and  to  greet  Martha  and  the  baby.  The 
broker  occupied  a  magnificent  residence.  Mrs.  Middleton 
received  them  with  a  cordiality  that  made  them  feel  good 
all  over.  Of  course,  they  had  to  kiss  and  praise  the  little 
baby,  and  that  made  the  beautiful  mother  very  happy,  in¬ 
deed.  She  said:  “Had  the  baby  been  a  boy  I  would  have 
named  him  Fred  Fearnot  Middleton.” 

“Thank  you,  dear;  I  hope  the  next  one  will  be  a  boy. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  a  father  and  mother  ought  to  wait 
until  a  man  is  dead  before  they  give  his  name  to  a  child. 
I  had  a  friend  living  here  in  this  city  who  once  sat  for  a 
picture  with  another  friend.  That  friend  is  to-day  serving 
a  term  in  the  state  prison  for  crime.  The  double  picture 
was  printed  in  the  public  press,  and  my  friend  has  sworn 
that,  under  no  circumstances,  would  he  sit  for  a  picture 
again  with  the  best  friend  he  had  on  earth.  I  have  several 
namesakes,  some  of  them  little  chaps  five  or  six  years  old 
by  this  time,  and  I  never  get  rid  of  the  thought  that  I  must 
so  conduct  myself  as  not  to  cause  any  one  of  them  to  grow 
up  to  be  ashamed  of  the  man  after  whom  he  was  named.” 

“Oh,  stop  your  preaching,”  she  laughed;  “you  will  never 
do  anything  that  will  make  a  friend  or  relative  blush  for 
you.” 

“Thank  you,  Martha.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  I  ever  com¬ 
mit  a  crime  I  will  do  it  unconsciously,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  it  morally,  although  I  might  be 
punished.  Human  nature  is  very  frail,  and  men  who  have 
for  years  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors  are  sometimes  beset  by  temptations  and  fall 
at  a  fatal  moment.” 

“Terry,”  called  Middleton,  “punch  Fred’s  head  for  him 
and  make  him  stop  that  kind  of  talk.” 

“I  would,”  said  Terry,  “if  T  wasn't  afraid  he  would 
punch  mine  back.”  # 

By  and  by  dinner  was  announced,  and  Broker  and  Mrs. 
Middleton  led  the  way  into  the  sumptuous  dining-room. 
Martha  was  an  admirable  hostess,  and  the  dinner  was  more 
like  a  banquet.  The  meal  ended  and  Fred  and  Terry,  who 
had  ’phoned  to  Fred’s  mother  where  they  were,  remained 
till  nearly  midnight  talking  to  their  host  and  hostess.  Then 
thev  left  and  returned  to  the  Fearnot  residence  over  on 

•J 

Fifth  avenue. 

“Terrv,”  said  Fred,  “Middleton  is  a  lucky  fellow.” 

“Yes,  so  he  is.  He  has  every  right  in  the  world  to  feel 
proud  of  his  beautiful  wife.” 

“Yes,  and  he  is.  And  do  you  know  that  he  feels  very 
grateful  to  both  you  and  me  for  taking  him  out  into  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  lie  met  the  tavern-keeper’s  daughter.  He  says 


that  but  for  us  he  never  would  have  met  her  and  fallen  in 
love  with  her.” 

Before  they  turned  into  Fifth  avenue  they  found  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  two  masked  men,  who  held  them  up 
with  revolvers  and  demanded  their  money.  Terry,  who 
never  lost  his  composure  under  any  circumstances,  laughed. 

“  Say,  you  fellows  are  after  the  wrong  men,”  said  he. 
“We  haven’t  got  as  much  as  five  dollars  between  us.” 

“ThaFs  all  right,”  growled  one  of  them,  “we’ll  taKe 
that  five  dollars  and  those  watches.” 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Terry,  “that  would  ruin  us!” 

“Yes,  entirely,”  put  in  Fred. 

“Hand  them  out,”  ordered  the  one  next  to  Fred,  “and 
don't  waste  any  time  talkin’  about  it.” 

The  next  moment  Fred’s  man  stepped  up  to  him  and 
undertook  to  relieve  him  of  his  watch.  That  was  just  what 
Fred  was  waiting  for  him  to  do.  With  his  left  hand  he 
grasped  the  man’s  pistol  hand  and  with  his  right  dealt  him 
a  blow'  which  knocked  him  senseless  to  the  pavement.  Quick 
as  a  fiasli  Terry  threw  himself  upon  the  other,  and  his  re¬ 
volver  exploded  in  the  air,  and  .Terry  downed  him  in  about 
the  same  way  that  Fred  had  knocked  out  his  man.  They 
disarmed  them  both  just  as  a  policeman  came  running 
around  the  corner,  having  heard  the  shot. 

“Hello,  hello!  what’s  the  trouble?”  the  officer  exclaimed. 

“Oh,  these  two  toughs  held  us  up  and  wre  threw  them  off 
their  guard  by  letting  them  believe  that  wTe  were  a  pair’  of 
soft  snaps.” 

The  otticer  looked  at  Fred  and  exclaimed :  “Great  jump¬ 
ing-jacks!  I  know  you;  you  are  Fred  Fearnot!” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred,  “but  you  have  got  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  me.” 

“I  used  to  see  you  often,”  said  the  officer,  “before  I  got 
on  the  force,  and  your  friend,  too.  1  know  him ;  he  is  Terry 
Olc-ott.  I  saw  him  two  years  ago  at  New  Era,  when  I  went 
up  there  on  an  excursion.” 

Just  then  the  two  would-be  robbers  began  pulling  them¬ 
selves  together,  and  the  officer  promptly  clapped  the  nippers 
on  them. 

“Now,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  policeman,  “kindly  help 
me  get  these  fellows  to  the  station  and  then  make  charges 
against  them.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  said  Fred. 

“Sav,”  said  one  of  the  fellowrs,  “are  vou  Fred  Fearnot?” 

“Yes,  that's  my  name,”  said  Fred. 

The  prisoner  looked  at  his  pal  and  said:  “Joe,  we're  up 
against  it ;  never  made  such  a  mistake  before  in  my  life.” 

“That’s  right,"  said  the  olficer;  “so  come  along.” 

Fred  and  Terry  followed  the  officer  to  the  station,  where 
their  names  were  registered,  and  the  boys  made  charges 
against  them  and  gave  their  addresses,  both  at  New  Era  and 
in  the  city.  The  police  knew7  the  prisoners  as  bad  charac¬ 
ters;  one  of  them  they  had  been  searching  for  for  months. 
They  were  locked  up  in  separate  cells,  and  the  captain  of 
the  precinct  thanked  Fred  and  Terry  for  their  capture. 
Every  police  captain  in  New  York  City  knew  them  by  repu¬ 
tation,  and  many  knew  them  personally. 


When  their  complaints  aguinst  the  prisoners  were  taken 
down,  Fred  and  Terry  thanked  the  police  captain  and 
started  out  again  for  the  Fearnot  residence.  Fred  said: 
“Terry,  at  first  1  thought  those  fellows  had  us.  it  was 
sheer  good  luck  for  us  that  they  undertook  to  relieve  us  of 
our  watches.” 

“Yes,  it  brought  them  up  close  to  us,  and  this  gave  us 
the  chance  we  wanted.  It  seems  to  me  that  1  have  seen  one 
of  them  before.” 

“Well,  I  thought  I  had  seen  my  man,  too;  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  can't  place  him.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

fred’s  talk  with  the  brokers. 

The  next  morning  wrhen  Fred  and  Terry  came  down  to 
breakfast  they  found  Judge  Fearnot  looking  over  one  of 
the  morning  papers. 

“Good-morning,  father,”  said  Fred. 

“Good-morning,  boys,”  the  judge  returned.  “I  see  that 
you' two*  were  held  up  by  footpads  last  night.” 

“Great  Scott!  Is  that  in  the  paper,  father?”  Fred  in¬ 
quired. 

“Yes,  and  the  reporter  has  made  quite  a  story  of  it.  You 
w'ould  have  escaped  that  notoriety  if  you  two  had  come 
:  home  at  a  reasonable  hour.  Boys,  though,  will  be  boys,  and 
like  to  be  out  after  nightfall.” 

“That’s  an  old,  old  saying,  father,”  laughed  Fred,  “that 
‘boys  will  be  boys.'  Now,  could  they  be  anything  else? 
And  didn’t  we  do  the  state  some  service  by  being  out  late 
last  night?  We  caught  two  villains  wiiom  the  police  had 
been  looking  for  for  some  time.” 

“Look  here,  boys,  don't  claim  any  credit  for  it  now'; 
you  wrere  not  out  late  for  the  purpose  of  catching  footpads." 

“Oh,  you  are  looking  for  a  text  for  a  lecture,  are  you?” 
laughed  Fred.  “Terry  and  I  deserve  some  credit  for  cap-' 
turing  those  scoundrels,  w7ho  w'anted  to  take  our  watches 
and  purses.  We  turned  them  over  to  the  police,  and  the 
captain  gave  us  much  credit,  and  I  guess  the  judge  will  do 
the  same  thing  when  they  are  arraigned  before  him  this 
morning.  Now,  Terry  and  I  w'ere  not  staying  out  so  late 
in  the  way  that  boys  usually  do.  We  were  with  personal 
friends,  who  treated  us  so  royally  that  we  had  a  hard  time 

getting  away  from  them.  You  know  that  the  Middletons 
are  warm  friends  of  ours.” 

\ cs,  I  know  that,  but  you  both  will  have  to  appear  in 
court  this  morning  against  those  fellows.” 

“^cs,  but  that's  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  state.” 

“Yea,  and  when  they  are  indicted  and  up  for  trial  you 

will  have  to  neglect  your  business  and  come  down  here  to 
testify  against  them.” 

“  Dutv  a«ain>”  laughed  Fred.  “\Ve  are  both  pretty  good 
at  catching  those  sort  of  chaps.  You  would  have  laughed 
heart  dy  had  you  seen  the  look  of  astonishment  on  the  faces 
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of  those  fellows  when  they  heard  the  officer  call  us  by  our 
names.  One  of  them  asked  me,  ‘Are  you  Fred  Fearnot?’ 
and  when  1  replied  that  I  was,  he  looked  at  his  pal  and 
remarked,  ‘We  are  up  against  it.'  Now,  when  1  was  going 
to  school,  father,  you  thought  I  was  devoting  too  much  of 
my  time  to  athletics,  but  many  times  since  I  have  congratu¬ 
lated  myself  on  having  been  fond  of  all  sorts  of  athletic 
exercises.  And  many  times  since  that  in  public  lectures  I 
have  advised  all  young  men  to  cultivate  their  muscles  as 
well  as  their  brains.  I  believe  our  skill  at  sparring  has 
several  times  saved  our  lives.” 

“I  don't  doubt  it,”  replied  the  judge.  “You  can't  go 
away  from  home  without  getting  into  trouble  of  some  kind, 
however,  it  seems  to  me.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  laughed,  and  then  followed  Mrs. 
Fearnot  into  the  breakfast-room,  where,  as  soon  as  she  was 
seated  at  the  table*,  Fred's  mother  said:  “Now,  Fred,  father 
says  that  you  and  Terry  were  held  up  last  night  by  foot¬ 
pads.  Why  in  the  world  couldn't  you  come  straight  home 
without  getting  into  trouble.” 

“Why,  mother,  it  was  the  footpads  who  got  into  trouble, 
not  us.” 

“That's  right,”  put  in  Terry.  “We  didn't  get  into  any 
trouble  at  all,  and  it  generally  turns  out  that  way  whenever 
those  fellows  try  to  hurt  us.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  that  neither  of  you  received  any  inju¬ 
ries,”  remarked  Fred’s  mother. 

“Mother,  don’t  you  worry  about  either  of  us.  We  gen¬ 
erally  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  w7hen  wre  are  together  we 
generally  make  trouble  for  all  assailants.” 

“Honestly,  now,”  and  she  smiled,  “are  you  and  Terry 
not  just  a  little  bit  eager  to  get  into  such  trouble?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  mother,  speaking  for  myself.  Terry,  I 
believe,  really  enjoys  a  racket  of  that  kind.” 

“How  is  that,  Terry?”  she  asked,  looking  at  Olcott. 

“Guilty,”  he  answered;  “I  confess  that  I  take  pleasure 
in  knocking  the  stuffing,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  that 
expression,  out  of  a  rascally  chap  who  tries  to  do  me  up.” 

Judge  Fearnot  laughed,  and  remarked,  “An  open  con¬ 
fession  is  good  for  the  soul.” 

“Oh,  my  soul  is  not  worried  in  the  least  about  such 
things,”  remarked  Terry.  “When  I  see  a  chap  spoiling  for 
a  fight  and  proclaiming  himself  the  best  man  for  hundreds 
of  miles  around  it  is  a  temptation  to  me  to  sail  into  him. 
I  was  up  at  the  old  Avon  Academy  when  Fred  put  in  ap¬ 
pearance  among  the  students.  He  struck  me  as  being  rather 
‘sassy/  and  I  undertook  to  call  him  down,  so  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  took  place  between  us.  And  for  the  first  time  at  the 
school  I  found  myself  outmatched.  You  remember  that, 
don’t  you,  Fred  ?” 

“Yes,  I  never  have  forgotten  it.” 

“Neither  have  T,”  laughed  Terry.  “But  we  never  fought 
again  and  have  been  good  friends.” 

“Yes,  so  we  have,”  assented  Fred. 

“And  T  believe. that  we  have  saved  each  other’s  life  several 

times.” 


“Boys,”  said  Judge  Fearnot,  “how  has  business  been 
with  you  two  since  you  were  down  here  last?” 

“Fine,  father,”  answered  Fred.  “We  have  had  no  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassments  whatever,  and  neither  of  us  owes  a 
dollar.” 

“Good,  good!  Glad  to  hear  it.  Always  keep  out  of 
debt;  owe  no  man  anything.” 

“That’s  our  rule,  father;  but  Terry  says  that  he  owes  a 
certain  man  a  good  thrashing,  and  has  been  on  the  lookout 
for  him  for  more  than  a  year.  I  only  hope  I  will  be  near 
to  see  them  when  they  meet.” 

“Now,  Fred;  now  Fred!”  exclaimed  his  mother,  “don't 
you  get  mixed  up  in  the  fight.” 

“Why,  mother,  I  have  the  most  pacific  intentions  in  the 
world.  I  want  to  be  near  to  prevent  Terry  from  killing  the 
fellow.  Next  to  Sam  Innes,  he  is  the  most  irresponsible 
man  I  know  of  when  he  gets  into  a  fight.” 

“What  is  the  trouble  between  Terry  and  the  other  man?” 

“Father,  that  is  Terry’s  secret,  and  so  1  can’t  tell  it.” 

Judge  Fearnot  looked  inquiringly  at  Terry,  and  Terry 
read  the  question  in  his  eyes. 

“Judge  Fearnot,  I  prefer  to  let  him  tell  it  after  I  get 
through  with  the  man.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  judge.  “I  won’t  try  to  pry  into 
anyone’s  secrets,  but  let1  me  advise  you  to  be  careful,  for 
generally  the  one  who  inflicts  the  most  injury  on  the  other 
gets  the  most  blame.” 

“Terry,”  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked,. “when  will  Evelyn  come 
down  to  see  us?” 

“  Really  I  don’t  know.  She’s  very  fond  of  being  at  home 
with  her  mother,  you  know.  She  says  that  when  she  spends 
the  summer  up  at  New  Era  she  feels  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  spend  the  winter  with  her  mother.” 

“God  bless  the  girl,”  ejaculated  the  judge;  “it’s  a  pity 
that  our  boys  don’t  follow  her  example.” 

“He’ll  do  that  after  awhile,  father,”  said  Fred.  “He 
will  do  that  when  he  marries  and  settles  down.  Had  I  re¬ 
mained  at  home  all  the  time  I  wouldn’t  have  been  worth 
the  tenth  part  of  what  I  now  am.  Why  can’t  you  persuade 
father  to  retire  from  business  and.  settle  down  at  New  Era 
with  us,  mother?  Or,  if  he  wanted  to  continue  at  the  bar, 
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he  could  soon  build  up  a  fine  practice  there,  for  the  New 
Era  Company  would  make  him  their  legal  counsel.  Then 
we  could  all  be  together.” 

“Nonsense,”  laughed  the  judge.  “We  wouldn’t  stay 
together  much  more  than  wTe  do  now,  for  you  and  Terry 
would  take  your  guns  and  go  out  West  in  quest  of  adven¬ 
ture.  You  make  your  Colorado  ranch  an  excuse  to  get 
away  from  home,  and  when  you  get  out  there  you  go  a 
thousand  miles  beyond  that  in  search  of  game,  and  you 
run  all  sorts  of  risks  of  being  killed  by  gamblers  in  the 
mining  regions  and  drunken  cowboys  among  the  ranches.” 

“Well,  we  have  been  out  there  a  great  many  times, 
father,  and  have  always  managed  to  come  back  alive  and 
unhurt.  We  both  expect  to  die  of  old  age.” 

“Yes,  T  know  wh&t  you  expect.  But  you  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  pitcher  that  went  to  the  well  once  too  often.” 
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“Thousands  of  times,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  believe  that 
story  was  told  before  pitchers  were  invented.” 

.“Hut  it  holds  good  yet  to  point  a  moral.” 

The  judge  always  enjoyed  this  bantering  conversation 
with  Fred  and  Terry,  and  on  this  particular  morning  they 
had  many  hearty  laughs,  in  which  Mrs.  Fearnot  herself 
joined  them. 

“Boys,”  Judge  Fearnot  asked,  as  he  rose  from  the  table, 
“what  are.you  going  to  do  to-day?” 

“I  am  going  down  to  Wall  street,”  said  Fred.  “I  have 
an  engagement  to  meet  a  friend  at  Middleton’s  office. 
Terry,  I  believe,  is  going  to  call  on  Sam  Innes  and  his  wife, 
perhaps,  too.” 

“Yes,  I  am  sure  to  see  both  of  them.” 

“Oh,  you  are  going  to  separate,  are  you?  What  would 
happen  if  either  of  you  were  held  up  by  footpads?” 

“As  to  footpads,”  laughed  Terry,  “perhaps  they  could 
a  tale  unfold  that  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  like 
quills  on  the  back  of  the  fretful  porcupine.” 

The  judge,  after  indulging  in  a  smoke,  left  the  house  and 
went  down  to  his  office.  Fred  and  Terry  waited  at  the 
house  for  Broker  Middleton,  who  promised  to  drive  by 
after  them  on  his  way  downtown.  The  judge  had  not  been 
gone  twenty  minutes  when  Middleton  arrived.  The  two 
friends  entered  the  carriage  and  went  down  to  Wall  street 
with  him.  Terry  went  up  into  the  office  and  spent  a  half 
hour  conversing  with  friends  among  the  brokers  until  it 


came  time  for  him  to  go  down  to  the  river  and  cross  over 
to  Brooklyn  for  •  the  purpose  of  calling  on  the  Inneses. 
When  he  left  the  office.  Broker  Kennedy  remarked  to  Fred 
that  he  was  undoubtedly  the  luckiest  man  living. 

“What’s  the  matter  now;  what  do  you  mean?”  Fred 
asked. 


“I  mean  in  having  such  a  man  for  a  friend  and  for  a 
future  brother-in-law,  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  to  help  yon 
in  New  Era.” 

“Kennedy,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  All  four  of  us  were 
schoolmates  at  the  old  Avon  Academy.  You  might  scour 
the  whole  continent  and  you  would  never  find  a  quartette  of 
such  staunch  friends  as  ouncompany.  Any  one  of  us  would 
risk  his  life  for  any  one  of  the  others.  There  are  no  jeal¬ 
ousies,  no  quarrels,  no  disagreements,  except*  good-natured 
ones.  Only  two  weeks  ago  we  went  out  on  a  picnic  at 
Suspension  Bridge,  twenty  miles  south  of  New  Era,  among 
the  mountains  out  there.  Dick  and  Joe  had  their  wives 
with  them  and  Terry  and  \  had  our  girls  along.  There  were 
about  fifteen  in  the  party,  all  told.  We  had  Mose  along  to 
do  the  cooking,  and  the  famous  Hindoo  juggler  went  along 
with  us.” 


“Lord,  but  don’t  I  wish  T  had  been  in  that  party!  That 
Hindoo  is  the  most  wonderful  juggler  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred,  “or  any  other  man  saw  in  his  life. 
But  do  you  know  that  Evelyn  saved  his  life  on  that  trip?” 
“No;  how  wasn’t?” 

Fred  told  him  the  story  of  the  rival  hypnotist  from  India 
who  hypnotized  the  juggler  and  tried  to  make  him  commit 


suicide  by  jumping  over  the  railing  of  the  bridge  and  down 
on  the  rocks  below. 

“Well,  well,  well!”  ejaculated  Middleton.  “I  didn't  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  living  man  could  have  hypnotized  him.” 

Neither  did  I,  but  he  climbed  upon  the  rail  and  was  about 
to  make  the  fatal  leap,  when  Evelyn  screamed  and  jerked 
him-  back.  I  picked  up  a  club  and  knocked  the  other  fellow' 
on  the  head,  and  the  blow  released  the  spell  which  he  had 
cast  upon* my  friend,  the  Hindoo.  Before  he  recovered 
consciousness  my  wonderful  Hindoo  friend  cast  a  hypnotic 
spell  over  him  and  ordered  him  to  return  home  and  never 
to  leave  there  again.” 

“Did  he  go?”  Broker  Middleton  asked. 

“Yes;  without  uttering  a  word.” 

“Why  in  thunder  didn’t  he  make  him  jump  off  the 
bridge  and  kill  himself  ?” 

“Because  he  was  opposed  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  That 
is  what  he  should  have  done.  I  have  met  many  people  all 
over  the  world,  but  I  have  never  met  such  an  amiable  char¬ 
acter  as  that  Hindoo  juggler.  He  said  that  the  man  was 
his  enemy,  and  had  been  following  him  for  years  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  him.  He,  too,  was  opposed  to  the 
shedding  of  blood,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  make  another  man  commit  suicide.  By  the  way,  do  you 
know  that  in  legal  punishment  where  death  is  to  be  inflicted 
in  his  country  the  shedding  of  blood  is  avoided  ?  In  coun¬ 
tries  of  Christendom  they  cut  off  criminals’  heads.  In 
F ranee  they  guillotine  them ;  but  we  hang  them  or  electro¬ 
cute  them.” 

• 

“Yes,  but  I  never  thought  of  that  before,”  remarked  Mid¬ 
dleton. 

“In  ancient  Greece,”  said  Fred,  “their  legal  punishments 
were  inflicted  by  administering  poison.  You  know  old 
Socrates  wras  destroyed  that  wray.  He  was  given  a  dose  of 
hemlock.  His  was  perhaps  the  greatest  mind  the  heathen 
world  ever  produced.  He  was  said  to  be  not  only  the  great¬ 
est  man  of  the  ancient  world,  but  perhaps  the  ugliest.  He 
wras  the  first  to  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Yet  he 
wyas  accused  of  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  younger  men 
of  ancient  Greece,  because  he  taught  doctrines  wdiich  the 
Greeks  could  not  understand  or  approve.” 

•  The  brokers  were  deeply  interested  in  Fred’s  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  as  he  talked  not  one  of  them  interrupted  him. 
Kennedy  had  often  spoken  of  him  as  a  walking  encyclope¬ 
dia.  And  he  often  said  that  he  wrould  rather  listen  to  him 
than  to  any  man  he  had  ever  met.  While  they  were  talking 
an  old,  gray-haired  broker  came  in.  Kennedy  motioned 
to  him  to  take  a  seat. 

“Thank  you,”  said  he,  “I  haven’t  any  time  to  spare.  T 
heard  that  Fearnot  was  here  and  thought  I  would  drop  in 
to  see  him,”  and  he  walked  across  the  room  to  Fred  and 
extended  his  hand.  Fred  shook  it  warmly. 

“Well,  Fearnot,  have  you  come  down  after  some  of  the 
fleece  ?” 

“ No,  sir.  Have  you  got  your  shears  in  your  pocket?” 

The  old  broker  laughed  and  replied:  “No,  there  is  really 
no  fleece  in  the  market  to-dav.” 
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l  rod  smiled  and  remarked:  “And,  therefore,  you  are 
disappointed  and  out  of  a  job.  You  are  never  happy  unless 
you  are  tilling  up  somebody  or  taking  his  fortune  away 
from  him." 

“Well,  that's  business,  isn't  it?” 

“\es,  they  call  it  business,  but  I  call  it  gambling.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FEARNOT's  BANDINAGE  WITH  THE  BROKERS. 

\ 

“Look  here,  Avery,”  said  Kennedy  to  the  old  broker, 
“you  interrupted  a  very  interesting  talk  that  Fred  was 
giving  us.” 

“What  was  it  about?”  Avery  asked.  “Was  it  about 
stocks  ?” 

“No;  it  was  about  the  grand  men  of  ancient  times.” 

“Well,  what  does  he  know  about  men  of  ancient  times? 
He  is  not  an  ancient  man,  by  any  means.  I  have  lived  a 
great  deal  longer  than  he  has.” 

Fred  laughed  and  remarked:  “That’s  so,  and  I  guess 
you  have  done  a  great  deal  more  mischief  than  I  have.” 

“Well,  what  mischief  I  have  done,”  said  the  old  broker, 
“was  done  in  trying  to  prevent  mischief-makers  from  doing 
mischief  to  me.  I  suppose  you  have  been  philosophizing,  as 
I  have  heard  of  your  doing  before.  Do  you  know  that  a 
man’s  life  here  in  Wall  street  is  a  long  battle,  either  ag¬ 
gressive  or  defensive?” 

“Well,  that  might  be  said  of  the  life  of  every  man  who 
has  to  earn  his  own  living,  or  of  every  member  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom.  Man  can’t  be  held  captive  and  made  to 
work  for  his  captors  unless  he  allows  it,  but  he  does  have 
to  struggle  to  maintain  existence  during  his  entire  life. 
The  whole  animal  kingdom  prey  upon  each  other  and  have 
tc  defend  themselves  from  each  other.  Man  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  He  is  really  the  worst  of  all.  Man  eats 
"more  different  kinds  of  animals  than  any  other  kind  of  ani¬ 
mal  in  existence.  He  raises  all  sorts  of  fowls  and  all  sorts 
of  animals  in  order  to  consume  them,  and  at  last  must  de¬ 
fend  himself  from  the  greed  of  his  fellow-man.” 

“Men  do  not  all  prey  upon  animals,”  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head ;  “there  are  vegetarians,  you  know.”  - 

“Very  few,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  even  they  will  fre¬ 
quently  yield  to  temptation.  A  strict  vegetarian  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  is  a  very  lonesome  individual.  In  order  to  feel  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  they  should  reside  in  India,  where  the  people 
are  strictly  vegetarians,  and  never  destroy  the  life  of  any 
domestic  animal,  nor  even  insects.” 

The  broker  wasn’t  interested  in  the  question  at  all.  lie 
bad  really  dropped  into  Kennedy’s  office  to  inquire  if  he 
owned  any  shares  of  a  certain  kind  of  stock. 

“Are  you  buying  that  stock?”  Kennedy  inquired.  - 

“  Yes,  1  want  to  get  ten  thousand  shares  of  it  for  a  client 
of  mine.” 

“What  are  you  paying  for  it?”  I 


“The  ruling  market  price.” 

“Well,  what  is  the  price  to-day?” 

“It  is  going  at  87.” 

/‘kl  ve  got  one  thousand  shares  of  it,”  said  Middleton, 
“but  I  guess  I’ll  hold  onto  it  for  the  same  reason  that  your 
client  wants  to  buy  it;  and  that  is,  for  a  rise.” 

Avery  turned  to  him  and  said:  “I’ll  give  87  1-2.” 

Middleton  shook  his  head  and  again  remarked  that  he 
would  hold  onto  it  awhile  longer. 

Finally  the  old  broker  left,  and  Kennedy  tried  to  induce 
Fred  to  continue  discoursing  on  the  great  minds  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  but  Fred  turned  the  conversation  into  an¬ 
other  channel  and  it  became  general.  Other  brokers  came 
in,  more  to  see  Fearnot  than  for  any  purposes  of  business, 
for  they  had  recently  read  of  his  adventures  in  the  far 
West,  and,  of  course,  they  wanted  to  know  if  the  stories 
they  had  read  about  him  were  true.  Fred  laughed  and 
said :  “You  know  how  it  is  with  stories  in  the  public  press. 
Most  of  them  are  exaggerated,  and  many  of  them  are  em¬ 
bellished.” 

“Well,”  said  one  of  them,  “you  are  certainly  the  most 
lied-about  man  I  know  of.” 

“That  is  the  fate  of  every  good  man,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  you  do  your  own  classification,  hey?” 

“No,  I  let  my  conduct  classify  me.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
one’s  neighbors  that  gives  him  his  status.” 

“Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,”  remarked  a  broker 
present. 

“That’s  because  you  haven’t  given  the  subject  any  study. 
There  was  a  certain  minister  in  a  convention  one  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  denouncing  prohibition.  He  insisted  that  moral 
suasion  was  the  most  effective  wray  of  helping  on  the  tem¬ 
perance  cause.  He  claimed  that  men  couldn’t  be  reformed 
by  legislation.  His  speech  so  charmed  a  man  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  he  sprang  up  and  called  for  three  cheers  for  the 
preacher.  The  preacher  felt  flattered  until  he  saw*-  the  face 
of  his  admirer.  It  wras  the  face  of  an  old  drunkard,  with 
a  nose  that  blossomed  like  a  red  rose;  or,  as  toughs  say,  it 
looked  like  a  Toiled  lobster.’  The  entire  audience  laughed 
at  his  expense,  for  the  audience  had  classified  him,  and  he 
was  converted  to  the  prohibition  cause  then  and  there.” 

“I  £pg  the  point,”  said  the  old  broker,  “and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  make  an  application  of  the  story,  for 
it  does  not  fit  my  case  at  all.  One  may  as  well  rail  at  a 
dry  goods  merchant  as  at  a  Wail  street  broker.  They  both 
buy  with  the  expectation  of  selling  at  a  profit.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred;  “I  take  the  same  view  of  it. 
They  are  all  games  of  chance;  let  it  be  a  game  of  poker  or  a 
game  of  stocks,  or  of  groceries,  or  of  dry  goods;  yet  it  is 
almost  a  universal  custom  to  denounce  stock  speculations 
as  gambling;  and,  outside  of  Wall  street  stock  brokers  have 
a  bad  name,  unless  they  have  big  fortunes.  Money,  you 
know,  Taketh  away  a  multitude  of  sins.’  It  seems  to  he 
the  general  impression  that  the  poor  member  of  the  church, 
who  sits  on  his  hard  bench,  can’t  be  half  as  pious  as  the 
rich  one,  who  has  a  soft  cushion  for  his  seat.  So  the  poor 
I  man  lias  to  console  himself  with  the  belief  that  things  will 


be  equalized  in  the  next  world,  and  that  the  rich  man  can't 
buy  anything  better  in  heaven  than  he  will  have  himself. 

“My  sympathies  are  always  with  the  poor  man,  both 
temporarily  and  spiritually.  But  the  man  who  lias  to 
struggle  along  with  poverty,  naturally  has  narrow  views 
and  prejudices;  hence  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should 
console  himself  with  the  belief  that,  in  the  next  world,  he 
will  get  his  reward,  while  the  rich  man  enjoys  his  reward 
in  this.  The  average  poor  man  can't  understand  the  worry 
of  mind  the  rich  man  lias  to  go  through  and  the  hard  work 
that  the  rich  man  has  to  perform  in  order  to  keep  the 
money  he  has  earned.  A  man  must  work  harder  to  keep 
his  money  than  he  did  to  earn  it.  A  chance  speculation 
will  make  a  fortune  for  a  man  sometimes  down  here  in 
Wall  street,  and  when  it  becomes  known  his  troubles  begin, 
for  all  you  old  gray-heads  surround  him  with  tempting 
offers  and  try  to  convince  him  that  if  he  will  buy  your  stock 
he  will  double  his  fortune,  while  at  the  same  time  you  have 
your  shears  sharpened  and  are  ready  to  begin  on  his  fleece 
at  a  moment's  notice.  And  when  you  gather  it  in  you  have 
no  sympathy  for  him,  but  blandly  smile  when  you  see  him 
shivering  in  the  cold  winds  of  poverty.  Wall  street  is  not 
the  place  to  cultivate  the  better  phases  of  human  charac¬ 
ter.” 

“Hold  up  there,  Fearnot,”  called  one  of  the  brokers, 
“beggars  for  charitable  institutions  swarm  down  here  in 
Wall  street.  I  am  sure'  they  would  not  do  that  if  they 
thought  we  were  soulless  and  heartless.” 

“My  dear  friend,”  laughed  Fred,  “you  don't  understand 
human  nature.  Let  a  poor  beggar  come  along  and  ask  for  a 
dollar  or  two;  you  fellows  give  him  the  cold  shoulder  in¬ 
stead  of  the  genial,  warm  dollar.  But  if  the  ‘committee’ 
comes  down  on  you  for  a  few  thousand  dollars'  contribution 
you  put  your  hands  down  in  your  pockets  and  let  them 
have  it,  because  you  know  it  will  be  published  in  the  papers 
and  you  will  thus  get  the  reputation  of  being  philanthropic. 
I  know  vou  fellows.” 

%j 

.  Some  of  the  brokers' actually  squirmed  under  his  vivid 
description  of  the  so-called  charity  of  Wall  street.  But  one 
of  them  retorted  with:  “Say,  you've  been  down  here  in 
Wall  street  yourself  and  have  been  peculiarly  successful.  T 
hear  a  good  deal  about  your  charities,  but  what  is  the  mo* 
tive?  Is  it  the  same  as  that  which  you  accuse  us  of  having, 
or  is  it  born  of  a  true,  charitable  spirit  ?” 

“Excuse  me,  if  you  please,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  won’t 
discuss  myself,  on  the  ground  that  present  company  is  al¬ 
ways  excepted.  Naturally,  a  man  claims  a  good  motive  as 
the  cause  of  all  his  actions.  I  have  tried  to  help  the  poor 
in  many  instances,  and  have  succeeded  sometimes  in  doing 
so.  When  Terry  and  l  were  raising  the  fund  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  orphans'  home  at  Fredonia  we  received  some  very 
liberal  contributions  from  Wall  street  men;  but  several  of 
them  complained  afterwards  that  we  had  not  given  suffi¬ 
cient  prominence  to  their  netion  in  the  matter.” 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  said  Broker  Kennedy,  “you  recollect 
the  old  woman  who  used  to  come  into  the  offices  in  this 


building  regularly  once  a  week  pleading  poverty  and  levy¬ 
ing  contributions  from  all  of  us?” 

o 

“Yes,  1  believe  1  do.  She  wore  very  large  glasses  with 

horn  rims,  didn't  she?” 

“Yes,  that  is  the  one.  Well,  she  was  found  dead  before 
a  bank  in  Nassau  street  a  few'  weeks  ago,  and  in  the  pockets 
of  her  ragged  dress  were  found  three  bank  books  which 
showed  that  she  had  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  her  credit  in  those  banks.  Every  penny  of  this  she  prob¬ 
ably  had  gathered  by  her  plea  of  poverty  from  the  people  in 
Wall  street.  The  revelation  astonished  everybody.” 

“Yes,  I  read  about  that  old  woman  in  the  public  press. 
But  just  because  you  are  imposed  upon  in  a  few  such  in¬ 
stances  which  you  can  discriminate  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  refuse  charity  to  the  deserving  poor.  .There  is  such  a 
thing  as  ‘entertaining  angels  unawares.’  I  would  rather  give 
a  dollar  ,  to  a  deserving  poor  person  than  to  contribute  a 
penny  to  a  rich  institution.  One  time  I  vras  walking  along 
the  street  with  an  old  gentleman  who  w'as  something  of  a 
philosopher,  in  a  way.  We  were  met  by  a  bloated  old  beg¬ 
gar,  whose  face  showed  plainly  that  he  drank  to  excess.  My 
friend  gave  him  fifty  cents,  and  I  expressed  to  him  my 
astonishment  at  his  bestowing  charity  upon  such  an  unde¬ 
serving  object,  and  suggested  that  we  watch  him  and  see 
what  followed. 


“  ‘Oh,  he'll  go  straight  to  a  saloon/  said  he,  ‘and  fill 
himself  up  with  whisky.  That's  his  way  of  enjoying  him¬ 
self.  You  would  not  do  that,  nor  would  I.  His  ways  are 
not  our  ways.  But  I  have  made  him  happy  for  the  time 
being.’  It  struck  me  as  rather  a  queer  philosophy,  but  I 
soon  saw  that  he  was  right,  for  the  beggar  was  gloriously 
happy  while  drunk.  No  man  can  reform  the  world,  and 
only  foolish  people  attempt  it.  It  is  like  distributing  tracts 
against  the  sin  of  dancing  to  a  man  with  both  legs  cut  off." 

The  brokers  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  distributing 
tracts  on  the  sin  of  dancing  to  the  legless  man.  Fred  was 
much  given  to  such  expressions.  One  of  the  older  brokers 
remarked  that  it  was  about  the  best  lecture  he  had  ever 
heard  to  listen  to  Fred's  talk  about  current  things  and 
events.  He  said  to  him:  “Fred,  I  saw  in  the  papers  this 
morning  that  you  and  Olcott  had  captured  a  couple  of  foot¬ 
pads  who  held  you  up.  Not  very  long  ago  I  was  held  up  one 
night  myself,  and  had  to  give  up  my  purse.  They  asked  me 
where  my  watch  was,  and  I  told  them  I  had  left  it  at 
home,  and  the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that  a 
gentleman  would  not  leave  his  house  without  his  watch 
and  chain.  1  reported  the  matter  to  the  police,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.” 
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“Yes,  there  are  many  robberies  of  that  kind  which  the 
police  never  succeed  in  ferreting  out.  Once  several  years 
ago  I  was  confronted  by  a  footpad  with  a  mask  on,'  who 
stuck  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  almost  against  mv  nose  and 
ordered  me  to  hold  my  hands  up.  He  had  the  drop  on 
me,  and  up  went  my  hands.  But  I  am  a  ventriloquist,  you 
know,  and  T  looked  beyond  him  and  threw  mv  voice  a  few 
feet  behind  him,  saying;  ‘Hold  your  hands  up  or  vou 
are  a  dead  man/  The  villain  thought  there  was  'someone 
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behind  him  who  had  the  drop  on  him,  and  instantly  he 

:wvled  around  to  confront  him.  Then  1  sprang  at  him, 
smashed  him  in  the  face  and  knocked  him  down,  disarmed 
him  and  led  him  to  the  police  station.” 

“Great  Scott!"  exclaimed  the  brokers,  “that  was  a  slick 
trick.” 

“Yes,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on' having  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  play  it  at  the  time.  My  ventriloquial 
powers  have  enabled  me  several  times  to  save  myself  in 
similar  situations.  The  Indian  and  the  African  can't  un¬ 
derstand  the  theory  of  ventriloquism,  and  I  have  derived 
great  amusement  from  witnessing  the  effect  of  it  on  them. 
The  Indian  thinks  it  is  the  voice  of  the  ‘Great  Spirit.’  The 
negro  is  puzzled  and  confused  by  it.  They  attribute  it  to 
the  devil  or  some  evil  influence.  The  majority  of  them 
say  that  it  is  the  voice  of  ghosts.”  Then  he  told  several 
stories  of  his  experiences  with  people  who  couldn't  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  whose  superstitions  caused  them  to  fear  all 
sorts  of  evil. 

Finally  Fred  and  Middleton  left  Kennedy’s  office  and 
went  to  their  own.  Fred’s  office  connected  with  Middleton's 
through  a  door  in  the  partition  wall.  Middleton  had 
rented  that  office  to  prevent  disagreeable  people  from  get¬ 
ting  possession  of  it,  and  he  always  placed  it  at  Fred’s  dis¬ 
posal  whenever  he  came  to  the  city.  Fred,  however,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  paying  a  rental  for  it  during  the  time  he  occu¬ 
pied  it.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  make  it  his  headquarters 
during  the  few  weeks  he  intended  to  remain  in  Gotham.  So 
he  ordered  a  painter  to  put  his  name  on  the  glass  door  that 
opened  out  into  the  corridor.  His  desk  and  chairs  wTere 
still  in  the  office  exactly  as  when  he  had  occupied  it.  Whilst 
he  was  in  there  a  broker  came  in  and  told  Middleton  of  a 
sudden  rise  of  B.  &  G.  shares  over  at  the  Stock  Exchange. 

“What’s  causing  it?”  Middleton  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  a  svndicate  is  booming  it.  There  is 

S  O  > 

a  lot  of  money  behind  it,  and  I  'look  for  a  rapid  rise  and  a 
rapid  fall.  A  lot  of  people  will  be  badly  hurt  by  it.” 

Fred  looked  over  the  reports  and  found  that  B.  &  G. 
; shares  were  going  at  76.  “What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mid¬ 
dleton?”  he  asked  the  broker. 

* 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think;  I  will  be  able  to  tell  more 
about  it  to-morrow  morning  when  the  Stock  Exchange 
opens.  We  have  those  sudden  flurries  now  and  then,  and 
they  set  the  brokers  wild,  every  man  being  eager  to  make 
something  out  of  it.  I  would  advise  you  not  to  touch  it 
until  you  can  find  out  *  something  about  it.  To-morrow 
morning  will  tell  the  story.” 

“Well,  don’t  worry  about  me,”  said  Fred.  “I  didn’t 
come  down  here  to  deal  in  stocks,  but  at  the  same  time  if  I 
see  a  clear  way  to  make  a  few  thousands,  1  am  not  the  man 
to  let  it  go  by  me.” 

They  were  talking  about  the  matter  when  Terry  came  in 
from  his  visit  over  in  Brooklyn.  He  stated  that  he  had 
dined  with  Sam  and  Flossie,  and  that  they  were  both  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  Fred. 

“Well,  I  will  pay  them  a  visit  myself  in  a  day  or  two, 
Terry.” 
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“Say,  Fred,  have  you  been  here  ever  since  I  left  you 
before  noon?” 

“Yes,  I  have  been  chinning  a  lot  of  brokers  who  can  ask 
more  questions  than  a  Yankee  schoolmaster.” 

Terry  laughed  and  said:  “1  know  them;  they  are  the 
most  inquisitive  set  on  earth.  And  they  can  throw  the 
shadow  of  fortune  over  almost  every  share  of  stock,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  own  any  of  it.”  , 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

When  business  for  the  day  closed,  Fred  and  Terry  left 
Wall  street  and  made  their  way  up  to  Union  Square,  where 
they  expected  to  meet  some  theatrical  friends  on  the  Rialto. 

They  met  several  of  them  and  shook  hands  with  them. 
Several  well-known  actors  came  by,  and,  knowing  Fred 
and  Terry,  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  them,  and  soon  a 
crowd  of  theatrical  people  were  gathered  there  in  front  of  a 
theater,  and  there  they  remained  until  the  day  ended,  when 
Fred  and  Terry  again  returned  to  the  Fearnot  residence. 
When  they  arrived  there  they  found  letters  awaiting  them 
from  Evelyn  and  Mary  up  at  Fredonia.  Fred’s  mother  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  boys  inviting  the  girls  down  to  her  home. 

“Mother,”  said  Fred,  “it  is  different  with  girls,  you 
know.  If  you  want  to  get  them  down  here  you  must  send 
them  an  invitation  yourself.  I  know  that  Evelyn  and 
Mary  both  love  you  dearly,  and  possibly  they  might  come 
down.” 

“Fred,  I  will  write  them  an  invitation  to-night.” 

“Do  so,  mother;  nothing  would  please  me  better  than 
to  have  them  come  down.  They  have  friends  all  over  the 
city,  and  they  know,  of  course,  that  we  are  here.  Evelyn 
won't  come  without  Mary,  and  Mary’s  mother  has  frequentlv 
said  that  it  looked  too  much  like  following  Terry  around 
for  them  to  pay  such  a  visit.  But  if  you  would  write  them 
a  strong  letter  urging  them  to  come,  Mrs.  Olcott  may  be 
persuaded  to  let  Mary  come  with  Evelyn.” 

So  Mrs.  Fearnot  wrote  a  letter  that  night  to  the  girls; 
of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  wrote  also.  The  letters  were 
sent  out  to  be  huffed  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  and 
reached  their  destination  about  noon  the  next  day.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  gentleman  whom  Fred  had  come  down  to  the  city 
to  see  on  a  matter  of  business  had  arrived  from  a  trip  down 
South,  and  Fred  was  notified  of  the  fact.  So  he  called  at 
the  gentleman’s  office  and  was  most  cordially  received. 
They  talked  over  their  business,  but  failed  to  come  to  any 
agreement. 

Fred  and  Terry,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Era  Com¬ 
pany,  owned  some  property  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
adjoining  some  property  belonging  to  this  gentleman.  They 
wanted  to  dispose  of  it  to  him,  but  Fred  and  be  could  not 
agree  upon  the  price.  So  the  question  remained  open ;  Fred, 
though,  believed  that  a  sale  was  possible,  and  for  business 
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masons  appeared  to  be  indifferent  about  it.  The  gentle¬ 
man,  however,  saw  through  his  motive,  being  a  shrewd 
business  man  himself.  Thus  it  became  a  question  of  abey¬ 
ance. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “it’s  going  to  require  some  time  to 
m&Jce  that  sale.  That  man  has  an  obstinate  disposition.  I 
think  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  we  will  take  his  price 
or  that  there  will  be  no  sale.” 

“That's  all  right,  Fred;  we’ve  got  the  advantage  of  him 
in  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  sell  ;  we  can  hold  it  for  ten 
years  if  necessary.” 

“Yes,  so  we  can;  but  I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

“Yes,  so  would  I ;  but  let  us  be  as  obstinate  as  he  is  about 
it,  and  let  the  best  man  win.” 

“I  may  have  to  return  to  New  Era,”  he  continued;  “but 
you  can  remain  and  see  it  through.  I  would  advise  you  to 
keep  away  from  him.  lie  knows  where  you  are  stopping, 
and  if  he  really  wants  to  buy  he  will  hunt  you  up.” 

“That's  just  what  I  am  going  to  do.” 

They  went  out  on  Broadway  to  keep  an  engagement  they 

had  made  with  Sam  Innes.  They  found  him  and  went 

*/ 

over  to  Brooklyn  to  see  his  wife  and  baby.  Naturally,  Sam 
wanted  to  hear  the  story  of  their  trouble  with  “Red  Pete” 
out  in  Arizona  on  their  last  hunting  trip,  and  Terry  had 
to  tell  it  again.  At  the  same  time  he  warned  Sam  to  keep 
it  a  profound  secret,  as  he  did  not  want  to  have  Evelyn  and 
Mary  get  hold  of  it. 

“Fred,  that  was  a  pretty  close  call,”  remarked  Sam. 


Several  days  passed,  and  Fred  avoided  the  gentleman, 
giving  him  time  to  think  over  the  matter.  A  few  days 
later  Mrs.  Fearnot  received  a  letter  from  Evelyn  and  Mary 
up  at  Fredonia,  stating  that  they  would  come  down  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  her,  as  she  had  so  earnestly  urged 
them  to  do.  The  boys  met  them  at  the  train  and  took  them 
to  the  Fearnot  *  residence.  From  that  time  on  the  boys 
placed  themselves  at  the  girls'  command,  and  it  was  a  com¬ 
plete  round,  at  the  opera,  the  theater,  etc.  The  Innese- 
and  other  friends  called  on  them.  Fred  visited  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Wall  street  every  day  during  business  hours. 
He  had  n^ade  up  his  mind  not  to  buy  any  of  the  B.  &  G. 
shares,  for  he  was  a  little  bit  suspicious  of  the  syndicate 
that  was  booming  them.  One  day  Mr.  Attaway,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  wanted  to  buy  the  Southern  property,  called  at 
Middleton’s  office  to  inquire  for  Fred. 

“He’s  in  his  office  now,  in  the  next  room  there,”  said 
Middleton. 

“Then  I  will  go  in  and  see  him.” 

He  found  Fred  talking  with  a.  couple  of  brokers,  and, 
fearing  that  he  was  intruding,  was  about  to  leave,  when 
Fred  stopped  him.  Fred  introduced  him  to  the  brokers, 
who  naturally  suspected  that  he  was  interested  in  stocks. 
But  he  soon  let  them  know  the  contrary. 

“Fearnot,  how  about  that  trade  we  were  talking  about?” 
he  finally  inquired. 

“Nothing  yet  has  been  done  with  it,”  Fred  replied.  “I 
have  been  simply  waiting  on  you.  You  can  have  it  at  the 


“Yes,  and  if  Terry  hadn’t  shown  up  at  the  time  he  did  !  price  I  named.” 


I  would  have  been  roasted  to  death.  As  it  was,  we  captured 
Red  Pete  and  those  of  his  gang  whom  Terry  did  not  kill 
and  took  them  back  to  the  nearest  town,  where  a  crowd  got 
together  and  strung  them  up  and  riddled  them  with 
bullets.” 

“Served  them  right,”  said  Sam.  “I  am  in  favor  of 
lynching  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  When  a  man 
is  away  from  the  protection  of  the  law,  let  the  people  ‘be 
a  law  unto  themselves.’  ” 

“Ditto,”  ejaculated  Terry.  “Self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature  under  all  circumstances.” 

They  remained  at  Sam  Innes’  home  until  ten  o’clock 
that  evening,  when  they  returned  to  Judge  Fearnot’s  resi¬ 
dence  over  on  Fifth  avenue  and  retired  to  their  room  as 
soon  as  they  arrived. 

The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  Judge  Fearnot 
inquired  of  Fred  what  progress  he  had  made  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“None  whatever,  father,”  he  said.  “I  am  satisfied, 
though,  that  he  will  come  to  my  terms,  and  I  guess  he 
thinks  I  will  come  to  his.  He  will  find  he  is  mistaken.  We 
owe  nothing  on  it,  and  it  is  paying  a  good  percent  on  the 
investment.” 

“Got  a  good  tenant  on  it,  have  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  a  good  lawyer  keeping  his  eye  on  him.” 

“Then  you  have  the  advantage  of  him,”  remarked  the 
judge. 

os,  I  think  so.” 


“Oh,  you  won't  come  down  on  it  any,  eh?” 

“Not  a  dollar,”  said  Fred,  smilingly.  “I  am  not  obliged 
to  sell  it.  I  am  able  to  keep  it,  but  you  can  have  it  at  our 
price.” 

You  want  too  much  for  it,”  remarked  Attaway. 

I  don’t  think  so.  It  is  paying  what,  I  think,  is  good 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  the  tenant  now  occupying  it 
has  been  prompt  pay.  Hence,  you  see,  I  am  not  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  it  at  a  sacrifice.” 

“Y\  ell,  if  you  11  meet  me  halfway  we  can  make  a  trade.” 
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“I  am  always  glad  to  meet  you,”  laughed  Fred, 
social  way,  but  not  at  a  financial  loss.” 

rl  he  conversation  assumed  a  humorous  turn,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  finally  went  away  saying  he  would  come  in  later. 

“Drop  in  at  any  time,”  said  Fred,  “particularly  during 
business  hours.” 

After  he  left  Fred  waited  for  a  half  hour  for  Terry  to 
put  in  appearance.  W  hen  he  came  in  Middleton  remarked 
to  both  of  them  that  his  wife  had  phoned  to  him  to  brinir 
them  up  to  dine  that  evening. 

Sorr\  ue  can  t  accept  the  invitation,”  said  Terry,  “but 
we  have  an  engagement  with  our  girls  to  take  them  to  the 
opera  to-night.  I  have  just  bought  the  tickets.” 

“Well,  that  needn't  interfere,  for  Martha  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  attend  the  opera  also.” 

“Good,  good !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “The  girls  will  bo  glad 
to  meet  Martha,  for  she  was  the  first  one  they  inquired  for 
after  their  arrival  in  the  city.” 
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“Then  I  guess  I’d  better  run  up  to  the  opera  house  and 
purchase  two  more  tickets.” 

“I'll  attend  to  that,”  said  Fred.  “We  have  secured  a 
box,  and  there’s  room  enough  in  it  for  you  and  Martha, 
making  six  in  the  party.  We  can  attend  to  that  as  we  go 
uptown.” 

They  both  closed  their  offices  immediately  after  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  day  had  ceased,  and  stopped  at  the  opera  house 
to  secure  two  more  tickets  for  the  box  which  Terry  had 
engaged.  So  Middleton  hurried  on  home  to  inform  liis 
wife  that,  instead  of  Fred  and  Terry  coming  up  to  dine 
with  them,  they  were  to  go  down  to  Judge  Fearnot’s  resi¬ 
dence  and  attend  the  opera  with  Evelyn  and  Mary  and  the 
two  young  men.  Martha  was  pleased,  but  she  insisted  that 
they  should  meet  them  at  the  opera  house  and  not  stop  on 
the  way. 

That  was  finally  decided  upon,  and  Evelyn  and  Mary 
were  highly  gratified  at  the  news  that  they  were  to  meet 
the  beautiful  Kentucky  girls.  They  were  seated  in  the  box 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  Middletons  appeared,  and  the 
demonstration  of  the  ladies  provoked  a  ripple  of  laughter  in 
the  main  audience.  Unlike  the  majority  of  occupants  of 
the  boxes  at  the  opera,  Fred’s  party  remained  quiet  and 
silent  during  the  performance,  and  only  talked  after  the 
curtain  went  down.  The  majority  of  other  box  occupants 
kept  talking  all  through  the  performance,  until  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  audience  rose  to  his  feet  and  addressed  one 
of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  saying  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  hear  the  singing  on  account  of  so  much  talking 
in  the  boxes. 

Some  of  the  people  referred  to  fairly  snorted,  but  the 
people  in  the  audience  applauded  him.  The  manager  came 
out  and  asked  that  the  occupants  of  the  boxes  would  not 
disturb  the  audience  by  loud  talking.  It  was  something 
unusual  for  a  part  of  the  audience  to  be  thus  called  down 
in  public,  and  the  papers  next  morning  discussed  this  habit 
of  loud  talking  in  the  boxes  at  the  theaters  while  the  per¬ 
formance  is  going  on.  After  the  performance  Fred’s  party 
Went  to  a  fashionable  restaurant  and  had  a  late  supper. 
Nearly  a  hundred  others  from  the  opera  house  came  in 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  among  them  was  the  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  created  the  sensation  of  the  evening  by 
calling  down  the  occupants  of  the  boxes. 

The  ladies  were  still  discussing  the  matter  even  at  the 
tables  in  the  restaurant,  and  everyone  except  those  of 
Fred’s  party,  condemned  what  they  called  “the  old  man’s 
impudence.”  One  young  man  went  over  to  where  the  old 
gentleman  was  seated  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a  severe 
scolding,  accusing  him  of  having  insulted  more  than  a  score 
of  ladies  in  the  boxes. 

“Who  are  you,  young  man?  Were  you  in  one  of  those 
boxes  ?” 

“Yes,  T  was,  and  my  mother  and  my  sister  were  there 
with  me.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  have  taught  your  mother  and  sister 
Vtfer  manners,  then,  than  to  disturb  other  people  at  such 
a  place  as  that  by  talking.  People  attend  the  opera  to  hear 
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singing,  and  not  to  hear  a  lot  of  busybodies  wdio  want  to 
disturb  the  performance.” 

The  young  man  was  so  indignant  that  he  shook  his  fist 
in  the  old  gentleman’s  face,  rubbing  it  against  his  nose. 
The  indignant  old  gentleman  broke  his  ebony  cane  over  his 
head.  Then  the  women  of  his  party  screamed  with  alarm 
and  demanded  of  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant  that  the 
old  man  be  fired  out. 

Two  burly  waiters  went  to  the  old  man’s  seat  and  told 
him  that  he  must  leave. 

“I  won’t  do  anything  of  the  kind,”  was  the  reply.  “And 
if  you  lay  a  hand  on  me  I’ll  have  the  proprietor  and  both  of 
you  arrested.” 

Nevertheless,  the  waiters  seized  him.  The  next  instant 
Terry  sprang  from  the  table  where  he  was  sitting  down  to 
that  of  the  old  man ,  and  ordered  the  waiters  to  take  their 
hands  off  of  him.  They  seized  Terry,  and  the  next  instant 
he  was  putting  in  some  of  his  best  work  as  a  boxer.  He 
knocked  both  the  waiters  down.  Two  others  went  to  their 
assistance,  and  the  next  moment  Fred  had  sprung  to  his 
feet  and  rushed  to  Terry’s  defense.  The  pair  of  them 
laid  about  them  with  such  vigor  that  the  -waiters  were  glad 
enough  to  retreat.  The  proprietor  left  his  seat  at  his  desk 
and  threatened  to  call  for  the  police. 

“Call  them  in,”  said  Fred;  “and  then  you  state  your 
case  to  them.  I  sawr  that  young  man  come  up  and  rub  his 
fist  against  the  old  gentleman’s  nose,  for  which  he  broke 
his  cane  over  the  young  scamp’s  head,  and  I  think  he  did 
what  "was  right.  You  should  have  ordered  the  young  man 
put  out.” 

The  proprietor  did  send  out  for  a  policeman,  and  when 
he  came  in  the  proprietor  ordered  him  to  remove  the  old 
gentleman.  The  officer  started  to  do  so. 

“Hold  on,  officer,”  Fred  said;  “there  is  the  man  who 
should  be  removed,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  young  man  who 
had  returned  to  his  seat  where  his  mother  and  sister  were 
waiting  for  him.  “He  came  up  and  rubbed  his  fist  against 
this  old  gentleman’s  nose  and  spoke  very  harshly  to  him. 
Now,  here  are  half  a  hundred  witnesses  in  this  dining-room, 
and  if  you  want  to  take  a  vote  they  will  all  say  that  this  old 
gentleman  did  right.” 

Upon  that  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  rose  to  their  feet  and 
corroborated  Fred's  story,  and  declared,  too,  that  they  would 
never  spend  another  dollar  there  if  such  an  unjust  act  were 
done.  The  proprietor  finally  told  the  officer  to  let  him 
alone,  and  the  officer  retired.  Then  the  old  gentleman 
picked  up  his  hat  and  broken  cane  and,  saying  that  he  did 
not  care  to  eat  anything  in  such  a  place  as  that,  he  left.  But 
before  he  left  he  turned  to  Fred  and  Terry  and  thanked 
them  for  the  service  they  had  rendered  him  and  inquired 
for  their  names.  Probably  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
restaurant  who  knew  who  Fred  and  Terry  were,  but  when 
they  heard  their  names  they  began  applauding  them. 

As  Fred  had  given  the  order  for  the  supper  to  the  waiters 
before  the  trouble  began,  they  decided  to  remain  and  par¬ 
take  of  it.  But  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Martha  were  so  upset 
by  the  disturbance  that  they  wanted  to  retire  without  tast- 


ing  anything.  The  proprietor  came  to  them  and  humbly 
apologized.  He  knew  all  about  Fred  and  Terry’s  reputation 
and  that  they  had  a  host  of  friends  all  over  the  city.  The 
ladies  were  finally  mollified,  and  they  remained  to  finish 
their  suppers.  But  the  young  man  who  had  provoked  the 
difficulty  with  his  mother  and  sister  left  the  place. 

“Fred,’’  laughed  Middleton,  “just  watch  the  papers  to¬ 
morrow  morning  and  you  will  find  something  interesting 
to  read.” 

“That's  the  worst  part  of  it/’  said  Evelyn.  “For  our 
names  will  be  in  the  papers,  too.” 

“That  is  the  penalty  of  personal  popularity,  Miss  01- 
cott,”  said  Middleton.  “But,  really,  didn't  you  enjoy  the 
way  Fred  and  Terry  knocked  those  waiters  around?” 

“No,  I  didn't,”  returned  Evelyn.  “They  were  in  the 
right,  though ;  it  gave  me  an  awful  fright.  I  never  like  to 
see  violence  going  on  under  any  circumstances.” 

“Oh,  1  enjoyed  it  immensely,”  said  Martha.  “The  idea 
of  those  burly  fellows  trying  to  eject  that  kindly  old  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  am  glad  that  they  put  a  stop  to  it.” 

“Thank  you,  Martha,”  said  Fred;  “I  never  could  sit 
quietly  by  and  see  another  unjustly  treated.  I  don’t  know 
who  the  old  gentleman  is,  but  I  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
calling  down  some  of  those  parties  in  the  private  boxes  at 
the  opera.” 

On  their  way  home  the  young  man  and  his  mother  and 
sister  expressed  their  feeling  of  indignation.  They  all 
thought  that  Olcott  and  Fearnot  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  fighting  those  waiters.  “And  I  think  brother 
ought  to  prosecute  the  old  man  for  breaking  his  cane  over 
his  head.” 

“Oh,  that  would  never  do,”  said  his  mother,  “for  it 
would  be  a  decided  sensation,  and  probably  every  one  of  us 
would  have  to  go  into  court  to  testify  about  the  matter.” 

“Mother,”  said  the  girl,  “what  right  had  that  man  to 
break  his  cane  over  brother's  head?” 

“My  dear,”  said  the  mother,  “what  right  had  Justin  to 
shake  his  fist  in  the  old  gentleman’s  face?  He  was  entirely 
too' hasty.  So  Justin  must  take  no  further  notice  of  it.” 

Of  course,  the  papers  were  full  of  it  the  next  morning, 
and  it  made  a  most  decided  sensation  in  the  best  circles  of 
society,  and  of  course,  F red’s  and  Terry’s  friends  felt  elated 
at  the  way  they  had  protected  the  old  gentleman.  At  the 
Fearnot  residence  Fred  and  Terry  and  the  girls  all  retired 
to  their  rooms  without  saying  anything  to  Mrs.  Fearnot, 
who,  in  fact,  was  sound  asleep  at  the  time  they  arrived. 

But  the  next  morning  when  they  came  down  to  breakfast 
the  judge  was  reading  the  morning  paper.  He  had  read  it 
to  his  wife  and  told  her  that  the  boys  had  done  exactly 
right.  “And  I  am  glad  they  did  so.  1  know,  personally, 
the  old  gentleman  whom  they  protected.  He  is  a  very 
quiet  sort  of  a  man,  but  very  wealthy.  You  and  I  have 
been  annoyed  ourselves  at  the  loud  talking  of  people  in  the 
private  boxes.  They  seem  to  attend  the  opera  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  gossip  all  during  the  performance.  Thev 
don’t  seem  to  go  to  hear  the  music  at  all,  but  to  show  their 


diamonds  and  fine  dresses,  and  their  talking  can  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.” 

Fred  and  Terry  came  down  ahead  of  the  girls  and  were 
half  through  with  their  breakfast  when  they  entered  the 
dining-room. 

“Fred,  I  see  yours  and  Terry’s  name  in  the  paper  this 
morning,”  remarked  the  judge.  “Evelyn,  you  know,  has 
often  charged  you  with  being  unable  to  go  out  anywhere 
without  getting  into  trouble  of  some  kind.” 

“Yes,  so  she  has,  father,”  said  Fred.  “But  Terry  and  I 
didn’t  get  into  any  trouble.  It  was  the  other  fellows,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  those  waiters  will  beg 
to  be  excused  from  duty  this  morning.” 

“Serve  them  right,”  said  the  judge. 

“I  think  so,  father;  but  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  part 
in  the  trouble  until  I  thought  there  were  too  many  for 
Terry.” 


CHAPTEE  V. 


fred’s  awful  grip. 

When  the  girls  came  down  to  breakfast  they  both  went 
over  to  Mrs.  Fearnot,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
affectionately  kissed  her. 

“  Girls,  you  didn’t  take  any  part  in  that  fight  last  night, 
did  you?”  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked. 

“No,  mother,”  replied  Evelyn,  who,  ever  since  her  en¬ 
gagement  to  Fred,  had  so  addressed  her.  “Wasn’t  it 
awful  ?” 


“Yes,  I  think  it  was;  but  I  don’t  blame  the  boys  for  pro¬ 
tecting  that  old  gentleman.  He  must  be  about  sixty  years 
of  age.” 

“  Y  es,  I  think  he  is,  too ;  but  he  was  pluck}7,  m  That  young 
man  shook  his  fist  in  his  face  and  rubbed  it  against  his 
nose,  and  the  old  man  took  his  cane  and  broke  it  over  his 
head.  It  was  a  very  handsome  cane,  and  must  have  cost 
him  at  least  fifty  dollars.” 


“Oh,  he  can  stand  the  loss  well  enough,”  said  Judge 
Fearnot.  “I  am  glad  the  boys  went  to  his  assistance.  Gen¬ 
erally,  I  don't  approve  of  fighting;  but  that  was  a  most 
justifiable  case.  1  hope  that  neither  you  nor  Mary  will 
scold  them  for  what  they  did.” 

“Oh,  I  didn't,  and  I  don't  intend  to,”  returned  Evelyn. 

“Nor  me,  either,”  put  in  Mary;  “but  Terry  is  always  so 
quick  to  get  into  a  fight.  I  believe  he  would  rather  fight 
than  eat,”  and  she  looked  at  them  a  bit  reproachfully. 

“  Don’t  say  that,  Mary,”  laughed  Fred.  “Terry  was  right 
last  night,  but  his  impulsiveness  put  him  ahead  of  me.  [ 
thought  I  would  let  him  fight  it  out  until  the  other  waiters 
rushed  in,  and  then  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  take  a 
hand.  1  am  sorry  you  girls'  names  are  in  the  papers,  but 

I  don  t  believe  any  right-minded  person  will  blame  either 
lerrv  or  me. 


"  Not  one,"  said  the  judge.  “That  young  Justin  Stewart 
and  his  mother  and  sisters  must  feel  very  sore  this  morn- 
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* "  !'*on  they  road  the  papers.  The  Herald,  which  is  the 
or.lv  paper  l  have  seen,  said  that  the  only  mistake  Fred  and 
lorry  made  was  in  not  thumping  him,  too,  for  his  impu¬ 
dence." 

"Now,  girls.”  said  Fred,  “what  do  you  say  to  attending 
the  opera  to-night  and  occupying  the  same  box  we  had  last 
night?" 

“Let  s  go  somewhere  else,”  suggested  Evelyn.  “There 
are  plenty  of  other  places  of  amusement  in  the  city.” 

“Oh.  I  want  to  ^o  back  and  see  what  effect  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman's  rebuke  to  the  parties  in  the  boxes  has  had  on 

them.” 


Mary  said  that  she  would  go  if  Evelyn  would. 

“Go  with  him,  Evelyn,”  suggested  the  judge,  “and  if 
mother  feels  well  enough  we’ll  go,  too.  There’s  room 
enough  in  the  box  for  two  more.” 

Evelyn  agreed,  so  they  went;  but  they  were  a  little  late 
in  arriving  there,  for  the  first  curtain  had  been  just  drawn 
up.  It  seemed  as  if  everybody  in  the  audience  had  read 
the  story  of  what  happened  at  the  restaurant,  and  when 
they  saw  Fred  and  Terry  and  the  ladies  they  broke  into  a 
tremendous  burst  of  applause.  And  when  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  came  in,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  audience  applauded 
him,  too,  except  some  in  the  boxes  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  old  gentleman  did  not  understand  that  the  applause 
was  intended  for  him,  so  he  quietly  sat  down  and  looked 
around  him.  When  he  saw  Fred  and  Terry  he  bowed  to 
them  and  they  returned  it,  of  course.  The  silence  of  the 
boxes  was  remarkable.  A  celebrated  opera  singer  was  on 
the  boards  that  night,  and  everybody  enjoyed  the  perform¬ 
ance.  The  gossips  were  very  quiet,  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  enjoying  the  performance  very  much.  Fred’s  party 
did  not  go  out  for  supper  after  the  performance  ended,  but 
drove  straight  back  home.  The  judge  chuckled  as  he  com¬ 
mented  on  the  good  order  in  the  boxes,  and  said  that  the 
old  gentleman’s  rebuke  had  worked  quite  a  reformation. 

“Oh,  it  won’t  last  long,”  said  Fred.  “They’ll  soon  get 
at  it  again,  perhaps  before  the  present  engagement  of  the 
opera  company  ends,  for  those  people  go  there  to  be  seen 
ier  than  to  hear  the  music. 

Down  in  Wall  street  next  day  quite  a  number  of  brokers 
came  in  to  see  Fred,  and  after  congratulating  him  on  the 
effect  of  his  defense  of  the  old  gentleman  at  the  restaurant, 
offered  him  all  sorts  of  stock  for  sale. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “I  won’t  buy  anything  but  a 
rising  stock.  I  don’t  wish  to  buy  a  stock  for  sale.  Bring 
me  some  rising  stock,  and  I  will  talk  with  you  about  buy- 
mg.” 

One  of  the  brokers  claimed  that  his  stock  had  risen  within 
the  last  week  about  $3  a  share. 

“Yes,  I’ve  noticed  that;  but  it  is  rising  simply  on  its 
merits;  if  I  wanted  to  invest  in  stocks  to  hold  I  would 
probably  buy  that.  But,  as  you  know,  I  am  only  down  here 
temporarily.  I  came  down  for  a  little  excitement.” 

“Sav,  Fred,”  spoke  up  Broker  Kennedy,  “I  went  to  one 
of  the  theaters  last  night,  and  when  the  performance  was 
ov'  r  with  I  went  over  to  the  restaurant  where  you  had  the 


little  circus  the  night  before.  One  of  the  waiters  had  a 
black  eye;  I  don’t  know  whether  he  bore  the  impress  of 
your  fist  or  Terry’s.” 

i/ 

“You  can't  prove  it  by  me;  they  came  at  us  in  a  bunch, 
and  we  let  them  have  it  right  and  left,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  come  over  for  supper?” 

“Because  my  father  and  mother  were  in  the  party,  and 
neither  of  them  cared  to  go  at  that  late  hour.” 

“Well,  it  would  have  done  you  and  Terry  both  good  to 
have  gone  there  and  seen  the  blackened  optics  that  were 
distributed  all  around  the  room.  I  asked  one  of  the  waiters 
where  he  got  his  black  eye.  He  smiled  and  said  that  he  ran 
against  the  wrong  man’s  fist.” 

Several  days  passed,  and  Fred  learned  from  Broker  Ken¬ 
nedy  that  a  syndicate  had  been  organized  to  boom  a  certain 
railway  stock  out  in  Ohio.  Fred  knew  all  about  the  road, 
and  he  knew  the  men  engaged  in  the  syndicate  as  men  of 
large  capital,  so  he  quietly  proceeded  to  buy  several  large 
blocks  of  the  stock  and  had  them  locked  up  in  a  bank  vault. 
He  let  no  one  know  anything  about  it  whatever,  not  even 
Middleton  or  Kennedy.  He  bought  the  stock  on  margins. 
Before  the  day  ended  his  holdings  amounted  to  30,000 
shares.  He  bought  it  at  87 ;  he  knew  that  it  was  gilt-edged 
stock,  and  that  it  was  a  safe  purchase.  He  knew  also  that 
in  case  of  a  decline  the  bank  would  first  notify  him  to  put 
up  more  margin,  and  he  had  enough  lying  by  to  answer  the 
call  promptly.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  stock  had 
advanced  $2  a  share,  so  he  was  in  $60,000,  minus  the  bank’s 
comjnission. 

That  day  Terry  didn’t  show  up  at  the  office.  He  was 
escorting  Evelyn  and  Mary  to  various  places  of  interest 
about  the  city.  They  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in 
Central  Park.  That  evening  they  attended  a  theater  over 
on  the  west  side  of  town  where  a  very  popular  play  was 
on  the  boards.  It  was  an  English  play  called  “The  Silver 
Chain,”  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  thought  it  was  splendid. 

When  Fred  went  to  his  office  next  morning  he  found  that 
his  stock  had  advanced  $2  per  share  more,  and  from  the 
way  the  bidding  began  in  the  Stock  Exchange  as  soon  as  it 
opened  he  looked  for  it  to  advance  some  $2  or  $3  further. 
In  this  he  was  not  disappointed,  for  when  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  closed  at  two  o’clock  it  was  going  at  95,  which,  of 
course,  would  net  a  vast  sum  if  he  should  sell  at  that  figure. 
But  he  believed  that  it  would  go  to  par,  so  he  quietly  locked  ’ 
up  his  office  and  hurriedly  walked  up  to  Broadway,  intend¬ 
ing  to  walk  all  the  distance  to  his  home,  as  he  felt  the 
need  of  exercise.  He  frequently  took  such  walks  and  en¬ 
joyed  watching  the  people  he  passed.  He  met  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  and  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  them.  When 
he  reached  Fourteenth  street  his  attention  was  attracted 
toward  an  old  farmer-looking  individual  and  a  young  man, 
whom  he  judged  to  be  the  old  farmer’s  son.  What  attracted 
his  attention  was  that  he  recognized  a  confidence  man  as 
having  them  both  in  tow.  “By  George!”  he  muttered  to 
himself,  “that  chap  is  a  regular  confidence  man,  and  I 
‘guess  T’d  better  follow  and  keep  an  eye  on  them  and  find 
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out  where  he  is  leading  them  to.”  So  he  quietly  walked 
along  the  street  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  like  one  who 
had  nothing  particular  on  his  mind.  Of  course,  he  kept 
a  comfortable  distance  behind  them,  but  not  once  did  he 
lose  sight  of  them. 

The  confidence  man  kept  them  well  entertained  with  his 
big  talk.  After  they  reached  Fourth  avenue  they  turned 
to  the  right  and  walked  down  until  they  struck  the  Bowery, 
and  Fred  wondered  where  he  was  leading  them.  He  invited 
them  to  a  saloon,  where  he  treated  them  to  drinks.  Instead 
of  following  them  in  Fred  stood  at  the  door,  where  he 
could  see  them  through  the  glass.  The  confidence  man 
treated  them  twice  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
hold  of  the  young  man’s  wallet.  Neither  he  nor  his  father 
suspected  anything  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  they  expressed 
themselves  as  feeling  that  they  were  lucky  in  meeting  such 
an  accommodating  gentleman  in  the  city,  to  take  them 
around  and  show  them  to  a  good,  cheap  hotel. 

When  they  left  the  saloon  the  bunco  steerer  led  them 
across  the  Bowery  and  down  a  street  that  led  into  what  is 
known  as  the  East  Side.  It  was  a  tough-looking  locality. 
Both  the  old  man  and  his  son  seemed  to  appreciate  this. 
They  suspected  that  something  was  wrong,  and  the  old  man 
began  to  protest  and  suggest  to  his  son  that  they  go  back 
into  a  better  looking  part  of  the  city.  The  old  man  lagged 
behind,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand.  The  confidence  man 
told  them  that  if  they  went  back  into  the  other  part  of  the 
city  they  would  have  to  pay  five  dollars  each  for  accommo¬ 
dations  at  any  hotel,  so  he  succeeded  in  leading  them  on  a 
little  farther. 

Fred  was  following  them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  He  suspected  that  the  bunco  steerer  was  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  go  through  the  old  man  and  get  his  wal¬ 
let.  This  suspicion  was  presently  realized.  The  young 
man  stopped  short  in  his  tracks  and  said: 

“Pa,  I  don’t  want  ter  sleep  in  this  here  ‘onery-lookin’ 
place,  nohow.  Ef  this  gentleman  wants  to,  we  can't  help  it; 
but  1  feel  like  there  must  be  all  sorts  of  things  in  houses 
thet  looks  like  these.” 

-  It  do  look  pretty  onery,  ez  yer  say,  son ;  hut  I  thought  ez 
how  ther  gentleman  was  a-goin’  ter  git  to  some  place  better 
soon.” 

“  He  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  do  it,  en  we’d  just  ’bout  es  well  skin 
out  from  here,  dad.  So  come  on.” 

The  confidence  man  started  to  expostulate,  but  the  young 
man,  like  most  country  boys,  was  very  determined  when 
once  aroused.  So  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  started  for  the 
rear  with  his  hand  on  his  father's  arm. 

The  confidence  man  saw  that  his  prey  was  escaping  him, 
for  the  old  man  had  turned  with  his  son.  Their  hacks  were 
turned  to  him,  and,  calculating  on  surprise  to  aid  him,  he 
sprang  at  the  hack  of  the  young  man,  trying  to  bear  him  to 
the  ground  with  one  hand,  while  he  grasped  his  wallet  with 
the  other. 

But  this  hoy  had  played  leap-frog  before.  He  ducked 
his  head  and  the  heavier  man  wTent  over  it  onto  the  pave-* 


ment,  dragging  the  boy  with  him,  as  both  held  onto  th 
wallet  he  was  trying  to  steal. 

They  arose,  with  no  great  advantage  to  either  side,  fror 
this  improvised  wrestling  match ;  but  the  boy,  knowing  hi 
inferior  strength,  holding  onto  his  wallet,  struggled  to  ge 
away,  while  the  other  held  tight  to  the  wallet. 

The  boy  tried  to  pull  away  from  the  confidence  man,  bu 
the  latter  held  onto  him  with  a  grip  that  the  young  mai 
did  not  like.  So  he  drew  back,  but  the  confidence  man  heh 
on,  and  finally  knocked  him  down.  It  was  in  about  th 
most  disreputable  part  of  the  city.  The  old  farmer  seeme< 
to  be  dumfounded  at  his  new-found  friend's  actions,  an* 
stood  looking  on  like  one  half  paralyzed. 

Fred  dashed  across  the  street,  passed  the  old  farmer  am 
rushed  up  to  the  confidence  man.  He  seized  him  by  th* 
collar  of  his  coat  and  held  him  prisoner. 

“That  won’t  go,”  Fred  said,  as  he  seized  the  confident 
man.  -You  return  that  wallet,  or  I’ll  ruin  you,  here  an* 
now !  I’m  onto  your  game,”  and  he  shook  him  till  his  teetl 
rattled. 

“You  take  your  hands  off  me,  or  I’ll  push  your  face  in,' 
exclaimed  the  confidence  man. 

“Push  away!”  said  Fred.  “I  can  do  some  of  that  sori 
of  thing  myself.” 

The  confidence  man  aimed  a  furious  blow  at  Fred's  face 
but  he  parried  it  with  his  arm  and  gave  him  another  shak¬ 
ing-  . 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  the  old  farmer  to  his  son,  who  hac 
scrambled  to  his  feet  and  gone  back  to  his  father’s  side 
“that’s  a  fight !” 

“Yes;  and,  father,  that  fellow  has  robbed  me  of  my  wal¬ 
let!” 

“Gosh!  you  don’t  say  so!” 

“Yes;  he  got  it  away  from  me.” 

“Well,  then,  we  want  to  help  that  young  man  who  ha.- 
caught  him,”  and  they  started  for  where  Fred  and  the 
“con  man”  were  struggling.  The  latter  was  a  pretty  strong 
chap,  but  Fred  was  unusually  so;  for  he  held  onto  him  like 
grim  death  and  kept  shaking,  so  that  the  fellow’  could  ~ot 
talk  intelligently.  The  man  struck  out  wildly,  but  didn't 
succeed  in  landing  a  blow.  Then,  on  finding  that  he  could 
not  get  loose  from  Fred,  he  tried  to  pull  off  his  coat  and  to 
leave  it  in  Fred’s  hands.  Fred  suspected  his  game,  for  he 
knew  that  the  fellow  would  take  to  his  heels  and  leave  the 
coat  in  his  hands  if  he  could  get  it  off. 

-Keep  your  coat,”  said  Fred,  “for  I  don't  want  it.  Give 
me  that  young  man’s  wallet!” 

The  villain  tried  to  say  that  he  did  not  have  the  wallet, 
hut  he  could  not  on  account  of  the  tremendous  shaking  he 
was  receiving. 

“Give  it  up,”  demanded  Fred. 

The  fellow  tried  his  best  to  shake  off  his  coat,  but  Fred's 
grip  was  too  much  for  him.  Then  he  proceeded  to  kick  at 
Fred's  shins,  and  once  he  landed  a  pretty  severe  blow  on 
his  right  leg.  The  next  moment  Fred  struck  the  man's  feet 
from  under  him  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  but  Fred  kept 
his  grip,  raised  him  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed:  “Trv  that 
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ilud  I'll  kick  your  log  off.  Give  up  that  purse,  or  I’ll 
>hake  you  to  pieces!” 

“Mister,  he's  got  it,”  sung  out  the  farmer's  son.  “Make 
him  give  it  up  1” 

“He'll  give  it  up,”  said  Fred,  “or  else  I'll  shake  it  out 
of  him.” 

The  confidence  man  tried  his  best  to  hit  Fred's  arm,  but 
the  shaking  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  It  really  looked 
as  though  Fred  would  shake  the  fellow’s  head  off,  and 
again  he  tried  to  pull  olf  his  coat,  and  he  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  one  arm  out.  But  Fred  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  held  him  with  a  death-like  grip. 

Of  course,  the  residents  of  the  tenements  and  little  stores 
around  rushed  out  and  looked  on.  No  one  interfered,  but 
they  all  wondered  at  the  strength  of  the  young  man  who 
had  hold  of  the  bunco  steerer.  His  hat  fell  off  and  a  petty 
thief  picked  it  up  and  ran  down  the  street  and  disappeared 
through  a  little  alley.  Again  the  fellow  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  hit  Fred's  arm.  Fred  seized  the  empty  coat  sleeve 
and  thrust  it  into  his  mouth  and  said :  “  There ;  if  you  want 
to  chew  the  rag,  help  yourself !”  and  he  nearly  smothered 
the  fellow  by  trying  to  push  it  down  his  throat. 

At  one  time  the  man  came  within  an  ace  of  breaking 
Fred's  thumb,  but  the  latter  jerked  his  hand  away  and 
dealt  him  a  tremendous  blow  in  the  chest  with  his  fist. 
Suddenly  Fred  stopped  shaking  him  and  said:  “Give  up 
that  wnllet !” 

“I  haven't  got  his  wallet.” 

“You  give  it  up,”  said  Fred,  “or  you’ll  be  a  ruined  man 
in  a  few  moments !” 

The  confidence  man  yelled:  “Take  him  away!  Take 
him  away!” 

But  no  one  responded  to  his  call  for  help.  Fred  gave 
him  a  few  more  thumps,  still  keeping  a  grip  on  his  arm  and 
coat-collar. 

“Stop,  stop!”  the  fellow  gasped,  “I’ll  give  it  up.” 

“All  right,  give  it  up  then.” 

He  thrust  his  hand  down  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a 
fat  wallet  and  handed  it  to  Fred. 

“By  gum,  that’s  my  wallet!”  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

“Take  it  then,”  said  Fred,  “and  be  careful  hereafter 
how  you  let  strangers  rope  you  in.” 

“Now  let  me  go,”  begged  the  confidence  man. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Fred.  Just  then  he  saw  a  po¬ 
liceman  coming;  he  was  attracted  by  the  crowd.  The  con¬ 
fidence  man  saw  him,  too,  and  made  desperate  efforts  to 
break  loose  from  Fred’s  grip.  He  jumped  and  pulled  and 
jerked,  as  though  he  were  willing  to  leave  his  arm  in  Fred’s 
possession  and  break  away,  leaving  it  behind  him. 

“  Hello,  hello !”  sung  out  the  policeman,  rushing  through 
the  crowd  of  men  and  women  and  children,  “what’s  the 
trouble?  What’s  all  this  about?” 

The  confidence  man  was  the  first  to  speak.  “This  fellow 
was  trying  to  rob  me,”  said  he. 

“Officer,”  said  Fred,  “this  is  a  confidence  man.” 

“Yes,  I  know  him,”  said  the  officer. 

“Well,  you  see  that  young  man  out  there;  he  had  him 


in  towr  and  had  rifled  his  pockets  of  his  money.  That  is 
his  father  behind  him.  He  had  knocked  the  }roung  man 
down,  and  l  came  for  him  and  shook  him  until  he  gave  up 
the  wallet.” 

“That  s  so,  officer,”  said  the  young  man,  and  lie  showed 
the  policeman  his  fat  purse. 

The  officer  drew  a  pair  of  nippers  from  his  pocket  and 
tried  to  put  them  on  the  confidence  man’s  wrists.  The  lat¬ 
ter  kicked  and  struggled,  and  the  officer  was  about  to  club 
him  into  subjection. 

“Don’t  hit  him,  officer,”  said  Fred,  “I  can  manage  him,” 
and  he  seized  the  man’s  wrists,  and  with  that  terrific  grip  of 
his  held  them  until  the  officer  could  put  the  nippers  on. 

“Gosh  but  he’s  got  him  now !”  exclaimed  the  old  farmer. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

FRED  AGAIN  LUCKY  IN  WALL  STREET. 

The  old  farmer  and  his  son  were  overjoyed  when  they 
saw  the  confidence  man  with  the  handcuffs  on  him. 

“Young  man,”  said  the  old  farmer  to  Fred,  “that’s  a 
mighty  good  grip  you’ve  got.  You  held  onto  him  like  a 
full-grown  bulldog,  and  he’s  a  bigger  man  than  you  are, 
too.” 

“Yes,”  returned  Fred;  “when  I  get  a  grip  on  a  fellow  I 
generally  hold  onto  him.” 

“Look  here  now,”  said  the  officer  to  Fred  and  the  old 
farmer  and  his  son,  “you  must  go  to  the  station  house  with 
me  to  make  charges  against  this  chap.  He  is  a  wTell-known 
confidence  man,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  catch  him  for 
months.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “you  go  ahead  and  I’ll  follow.” 

The  farmer  and  his  son  followed  Fred.  They  were  only 
a  few  blocks  away  from  the  station.  When  they  reached 
there  Fred  told  the  sergeant  at  the  desk  how  he  had  followed 
the  confidence  man  and  had  seen  him  filch  the  young  man's 
wallet  from  his  pocket,  after  having  attempted  to  lead  him 
to  some  locality  where  he  could  lose  him.  The  young  man 
became  suspicious  and  tried  to  get  away,  hut  the  prisoner 
knocked  him  down,  and  then  I  went  in  and  grabbed  him.” 

“Look  here,  aren’t  you  Fred  Fearnot?”  asked  the  ser¬ 
geant. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name.  But  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me.” 

“Well,  I  have  seen  you  several  times,  and  have  heard  you 
lecture,  and  once  I  was  a  guard  up  at  the  Academy  where 
you  were.” 

“All  right,  then;  you  know  me.  My  residence  is  up  on 
Fifth  avenue ;  I’m  the  son  of  J udge  Fearnot,  you  know.  T 
don’t  know  this  man  or  his  son,  but  T  guess  they  are  all 
right.” 

“You  bet  we  are,”  put  in  the  old  farmer. 

“Well,  they’ll  have  to  appear  to  testify  against  the  pris- 
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oner  to-morrow  morning  and  they  will  have  to  give  bond, 
or  l  must  look  them  up.” 

“Gosh!  don't  lock  us  up!”  exclaimed  the  old  farmer.  * 

“Oh,  we  won't  put  you  in  a  cell;  we  simply  want  to  make 
sure  that  you'll  be  on  hand  to  testify  against  the  prisoner  at 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow.” 

The  old  man  finally  said  that  if  they  were  not  to  be  placed 
in  a  cell  but  given  a  good  bed  in  a  decent  room  lie  was  will¬ 
ing  to  stay  there.  He  was  shown  into  the  captain's  room, 
and  beyond  that  was  a  bedroom  with  a  barred  window.  The 
old  man  and  his  son  were  satisfied.  Fred  gave  his  word  that 
he  would  be  in  the  police  court  the  following  morning  and 
give  his  version  of  the  game  the  confidence  man  had  tried  to 
play  on  the  two.  Knowing  Fred  personally,  the  sergeant 
let  him  go. 

As  soon  as  Fred  left,  the  farmer  turned  to  the  sergeant 
and  said:  “Captain,  that’s  an  almighty  grip  that  young 
man  has.” 

“Don’t  you  know  that  gentleman?”  the  sergeant  asked. 

“Gosh,  no!” 

“Well,  he  is  Fred  Fearnot.” 

The  sergeant  saw  from  the  expression  on  the  old  man's 
face  that  he  had.  never  heard  of  Fred  before,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  him  many  stories  about  his  wonderful  fight¬ 
ing  qualities  and  what  a  brainy  young  man  he  was,  and  that 
he  was  also  a  very  rich  man. 

“Gosh!”  ejaculated  the  old  fellow.  “He  must  be  a 
pretty  tough  one,  for  he  nearly  shook  the  rascal's  head  off 
his  shoulders.  I  expected  to  see  some  of  his  teeth  fly  out 
of  his  mouth.  It’s  an  almighty  grip  he's  got!” 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  sergeant.  “When  he  gets  his  grip  on 
anybody  they  may  as  well  give  up.  There  isn’t  a  prize 
fighter  in  all  this  country  who  can  stand  before  him  five 
rounds.” 

“Gosh!  is  he  a  prize  fighter?” 

“No,  he  isn't.  But  he  has  licked  several  well-known 
prize  fighters.  He  only  fights  for  reputation ;  and  you  can 
bet  everything  you  have  they  get  enough  of  it.” 

Fred  returned  home  without  having  received  a  bruise. 
He  attended  the  theater  that  night  with  Evelyn,  Mary  and 
Terry,  but  made  no  mention  of  his  arrest  of  the  confidence 
man.  The  next  morning,  though,  when  he  went  down  into 
the  breakfast-room  he  found  his  father  reading  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper. 

“I  see  you’ve  been  amusing  yourself  again,  Fred,”  re¬ 
marked  the  judge. 

“Yes,  father,”  he  laughed.  “It  was  another  ease  of 
‘going  to  the  rescue.’  I  found  him  a  pretty  tough  chap.” 

“Well,  I  see  in  the  paper  that  in  an  interview  witlf* a 
reporter  who  called  at  the  station  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  you  were  the  toughest  chap  he  was  ever  up  against. 
Now,  do  you  consider  that  complimentary?” 

“Yes,  father;  with  him  the  ‘toughest’  is  but  another 
name  for  the  ‘best.’  ” 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  look  at  it  that  way  it  isn’t  so  bad.  But, 
at  any  rate,  you  landed  him  at  the  station  and  will  have  to 
go  to  the  police  court  to  tell  the  story,  just  the  same.” 
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“I  suppose  the  fanner  and  his  son  will  be  there,  too.” 

“Yes.  If  they  can’t  give  a  bond  I  suppose  they  will 
have  to  remain  there  until  the  case  is  tried.” 

“I  think  they  can  give  bond,  for  it  was  a  pretty  fat- 
looking  wallet  the  young  man  had.  I  believe  they  live 
somewhere  over  in  New  Jersey.” 

When  Evelyn  and  Mary  came  down  to  breakfast  the  judge 
said :  “See  here,  girls,  have  you  heard  the  latest  news?” 

“No;  I  haven't  seen  the  papers  this  morning,”  said  Eve¬ 
lyn.  “What  is  the  news?” 

“Well,  Fred  had  another  fight  yesterday,  thrashed  his 
man  and  landed  him  in  the  police  station.” 

Both  the  girls  looked  straight  at  Fred  and  said:  “Fred, 
you  said  nothing  to  us  about  it.” 

“Oh,  don’t  blame  him;  he  was  in  the  right  again.  He 
went  to  the  rescue  of  an  old  farmer  and  his  son  who  were 
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being  robbed  by  a  bunco  steerer.” 

“Fred,  did  you  get  hurt?” 

“No,  dear;  didn’t  get  even  a  scratch.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  think  we  had  all  better  go 
back  home.” 

“But  I  can’t  go  home  right  now,  dear;  I’ve  got  a  big  deal 
on  hand  down  on  Wall  street.” 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  put  in  Terry;  “hanged  if  I  don't 
follow  you  around  after  this,  for  you  are  having  all  the 
fun !” 

“Pull  his  hair,  Mary,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  believe  he  was 
with  you  and  Evelyn  all  day  yesterday,  and  it  looks  like  a 
reflection  on  your  ability  to  entertain  him.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  put  in  Terry;  “and  Mary  don't 
believe  it.” 

“No;  it’s  just  your  fondness  for  fighting,”  said  Mary. 
“When  you  hear  of  Fred's  having  a  fight  you  feel  heart¬ 
broken  over  not  having  been  with  him.” 

“Well,  dear,”  he  laughed,  “I  am  afraid  I  am  losing  my 
strength  and  skill  for  lack  of  that  sort  of  exercise.” 

The  judge  laughed  heartily,  and  suggested  that  Fred 
stick  to  the  girls  that  day  and  turn  Terry  loose  and  let  him 
hunt  around  for  trouble. 

“Indeed  he  won’t,”  said  Evelyn.  “He’d  kill  somebody 
and  break  into  the  state  prison.  I  am  going  to  take  him 
back  home,  either  to  Fredonia  or  to  New  Era.” 

“Well,  take  him  along,  dear,”  laughed  Fred,  “or  else 
knock  the  chips  off  his  shoulder  yourself.” 

“Fred,  I  am  afraid  to  go  off  and  leave  you  here,”  she 
laughed,  “for  you  seem  to  be  getting  ahead  of  Terry  in 
picking  up  fights.” 

“  Now,  Evelyn,  tell  me,  do  you  blame  me  for  saving  that 

young  man’s  money  for  him  and  landing  that  villain  in  the 

station  house?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  T  never  knew  you  to  do  a  hateful  thing, 
or  to  do  anything  that  was  mean  or  wrong.” 

Thank  \ou,  dear,  that  does  me  more  good  than  the 
plaudits  of  ten  thousand  people,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  T  didn't  mean  it  as  a  compliment;  it  is  just  the 
plain  truth.”  *  4 
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"  riia.uk  you  again,”  he  returned.  “My  conscience  agrees 
wn:i  you  that  1  am  not  to  blame.  Now,  Terry  dearly  loves 
to  tight  and  1  don't.  When  Terry  sees  a  man  spoiling  for  a 
tight  he  goes  in  to  accommodate  him,  even  if  he  lias*  no 
quarrel  with  him.  1  am  not  that  way.  But  when  it  is 
necessary  to  tight  I  go  in  to  win,  and  I  assure  you  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able'  to  do  so.” 

“That's  the  plain  truth,”  she  laughed.  “You  and 
brother  both  enjoy  a  fight  and  thrashing  the  other  fellow. 
Now,  how  much  longer  are  you  going  to  stay  down  here  in 
'New  \  ork,  for  I  shall  feel  uneasy  when  I  return  home  and 
leave  you  here.” 

“I'll  follow  you,  dear,  just  as  soon  as  I  end  the  deal  I 
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am  at  present  engaged  in.” 

“Evelyn,”  said  the  judge,  “stay  here  until  he  finishes 
that  deal,  and  take  him  home!  with  you,  for  you  two  girls 
have  brought  sunshine  into  the  house.” 

“I  wish  1  could,”  she  laughed,  “but  mother  wants  me  to 
return  home  right  awray,  and*  Mary’s  mother  wants  her,  too. 
Beth  say  that  when  we  spend  the  summer  up  at  New  Era 
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we  should  stay  writh  them  the  rest  of  the  season.” 

“And  they  are  right,”  put  in  Mrs.  Fearnot.  “I  wish 
you  and  Mary  could  stay  here  all  winter,  but  I  know  how 
your  mothers  feel.” 

“Now,  mother,”  put  in  Fred,  “Evelyn’s  mother  has  a 
houseful  of  other  children,  and  so  has  Alary’s  mother ;  so 
you  are  not  justified  in  talking  that  way.” 

“Yes.  I  am;  there  is  no  mother  who  is  willing  to  give 
up  one  of  her  children,  no  matter  how  many  she  may  have. 
You  have  heard  the  old  story  of  a  very  rich  man  and  his 
wife  offering  to  adopt  one  of  the  children  of  a  very  poor 
family.  All  of  the  friends  of  the  family  advised  them  to 
let  the  old  couple  have  one  of  their  children,  saying  that 
the  child  would  be  fed  and  clothed  in  royal  style.  The  hus¬ 
band  and  she  agreed  to  let  one  of  them  go,  but  that  night 
they  both  went  into  the  room  where  the  children  were  sleep¬ 
ing;  they  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  little  ones 
trying  to  'decide  which  it  should  be,  and'  they  came  to  the 
-  conclusion  that  they  couldn’t  spare  one  out  of  the  lot.” 

“  Yes,  there  is  no  limit  to  a  mother’s  love,  but  these  two 
girls’  mothers  feel  no  uneasiness  about  them  when  they 
are  with  you  or  us.  Airs.  Hamilton  is  willing  to  give  Alary 
to  Terry  for  life,  and  Evelyn’s  mother  is  willing  to  let  me 
take  charge  of  her  during  the  whole  of  our  lives.” 

“Fred,  that’s  different.  Each  mother  will  know  that, 
instead  of  losing  a  daughter,  she  is  gaining  a  son,  and  that 
she  can  see  them  often  if  she  wishes  to.  No  matter  how 
good  and  beautiful  a  child  may  be,  it  can  never  fully  repay 
the  care  and  anxiety  of  the  mother  who  reared  it.  Oh,  I 
could  not  begin  to  tell  you  the  awful  anxiety  I  have  felt 
about  you,  Fred,  when  you  would  be  in  your  terrible  dan¬ 
cers  fighting  bandits  out  West,  or  fighting  wild  beasts  in 
the  forests.  You  have  always  been  a  dutiful  son;  you  have 
never  neglected  your  mother,  except  by  going  away  from 
borne  so  often.  But  that  does  not  relieve  a  mother’s  fears 
when  -die  reads  about  the  perils  of  her  child.” 

“Mother  'Yarnot,  T  have  said  those  very  things  to  Fred 


myself  many  times,”  said  Evelyn.  “1  think  that  he  and 
brother  both  should  settle  down  and  get  their  business  at 
home.  They  have  a  grand  business  at  NeW  Era  and  down 
at  Alary vi  lie,  and  they  should  attend  to  it  instead  of  going 
off  into  the  wilds  of  the  West  hunting  big  game  and  encoun¬ 
tering  dangerous  characters.” 

“Terry,  let’s  get  out,”  laughed  Fred;  “this  thing  is 
getting  too  warm  for  me,”  and  both  of  them  rose  from  the 
table,  followed  by  the  laughter  of  the  girls  and  J udge  Fear¬ 
not. 

They  left  the  house  and  went  down  to  Wall  street  to 
Fred's  office,  but  left  there  a  little  after  nine  o’clock  and 
went  up  to  the  police  court  where  the  confidence  man  was 
to  be  tried.  Terry  went  with  Fred  to  hear  the  story  told 
by  him  and  the  old  farmer  and  his  son.  It  was  a  case  of 
attempted  robbery,  and  the  judge  remanded  the  prisoner 
for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  The  farmer  and  his  son 
offered  to  give  bond  for  their  appearance  at  court  when  the 
prisoner  was  to  be  tried.  It  turned  out  that  the  old  man 
was  well-to-do.  Fred  was  required  to  give  bond,  but  the 
magistrate  stated  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  That 
attended  to,  they  returned  to  Fred’s  office  downtown,  where 
they  remained  until  after  business  for  the  day  in  the  Street 
had  ended.,  Fred  was  watching  the  stock  of  which  he  had 
bought  thirty  thousand  shares,  and  saw  that  it  was  still 
rising.  How  long  are  you  going  to  hold  to  it?”  Terry 
asked. 

“I  guess  I'll  let  go  of  it  when  it  reaches  par.  At  that 
price  it  will  pan  out  thirteen  dollars  per  share  for  me,  out 
of  which  the  bank’s  commission  must  come.” 

“By  George !  that’s  a  pretty  big  haul,  Fred !  If  you  are 
not  careful  you  will  be  mobbed  for  dumping  such  a  block 
of  stock  on  the  market !” 

“That’s  something  I  wouldn’t  do,  Terry.  I  think  I  can 
unload  it  in.  blocks  of  several  hundred  at  a  time  without 
demoralizing  the  market  in  the  least,  and  I’ll  stand  to  clear 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  the  deal ; 
that  is,  if  I  sell  out  at  par,  and  I  look  for  it  to  reach  par 
within  a  couple  of  days.” 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  exchange, 
for  all  the  brokers  were  eager  to  get  hold  of  some  of  this 
stock.  The  syndicate  that  was  booming  it  was  a  strong  one, 
and  Fred  knew  that  they  would  hold  onto  it  as  long  as  it 
was  necessary. 

The  next  day  Aliddleton  ’phoned  from  the  Exchange  to 
Fred’s  office  that  the  stock  had  reached  par.  Then  Fred 
ordered  the  bank’s  broker  to  sell  out  in.  blocks  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  or  three  thousand  dollars  at  a  time.  During  the  day 
the  broker  kept  on  making  sales,  and  just  before  the  day 
closed  he  had  gotten  rid  of  the  entire  thirty  thousand 
shares,  and  not  a  member  of  the  syndicate  suspected  that 
Fred  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

That  evening  Fred  informed  Alary  and  Evelyn  that,  in 
two  days  more,  ho  would  lie  footloose  and  could  go  up  to 
Fredonia  or  New  Era  with  them.  Evelyn  looked  at  him 
and  asked  :  “Fred,  how  did  your  deal  pan  out?” 
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u Splendidly, ”  hy  replied.  “I  am  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ahead.” 

“Oh,  my!  but  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that.” 

“I  am  satisfied;  yon  haven’t  heard  me  making  any  com¬ 
plaints,  have  you?” 

“No;  but  I  look  for  you  to  run  off  again  and  come  down 
to  Wall  street,  or  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  you.” 

“Great  Scott!  When  a  man  can  make  a  pile  like  that, 
how  can  lie  help  being  fascinated?” 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  when  are  you  going  to  quit  it?” 

“Now,  dear,  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  I  will 
want  to  give  up  business.” 

“Oh,  but  I  mean  Wall  street  business.  The  business  at 
New  Era,  Maryville  and  the  other  places  ought  to  bring  you 
income  enough  to  satisfy  your  highest  ambitions.  I  think, 
though,  that  you  and  brother  ought  to  get  rid  of  that  Colo¬ 
rado  ranch,  so  that  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  go  out  there 
again.  When  you  pay  the  ranch  a  visit,  instead  of  coming 
back  home  after  settling  matters  there,  you  take  your  guns 
and  go  a  thousand  miles  further  west  after  grizzlies,  cata¬ 
mounts  and  panthers.  I  wish  you  would  settle  down  at  New 
Era.  You  can  look  after  matters  there  and  down  at  Mary¬ 
ville.  I  am  sure  that  is  enough  to  keep  you  both  busy.” 

“Evelyn,  that  ranch  is  paying  more  clear  money  than 
any  other*  I  know  of  in  the  West.” 

“Yes,  but  that  is  on  account  of  Wicklow’s  splendid  busi¬ 
ness  and  executive  ability.” 

“Very  true;  probably  another  manager  would  lose  us  a 
great  deal  of  money ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  hold  on  to  it 
as  long  as  he  will  manage  it  for  us.  Perhaps  some  day  I 
may  go  out  there  to  live,  for  you  know  it  is  a  healthful  re¬ 
gion,  and  there  is  big  money  in  the  business.” 

“Fred,  that  is  too  far  from  home;  and,  besides,  it  is  a 
sort  of  rough  country.  The  society  is  not  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  here  in  the  East.” 

“Yes,  but  notice  how  quickly  Amalie  gave  this  up  when 
she  married,  and  I  don't  know  a  happier  wife  anywhere 
than  she  is.  I  am  sure  never  a  cross  word  has  passed  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Joe.” 

“Well,  both  of  them  are  good-natured  and  both  are  very 
sensible,  and  Joe  knows  better  than  to  make  Amalie  angry.” 

“Oh,  he  isn't  afraid  of  her.” 

“No,  nor  is  she  afraid  of  him.” 

“The  fact  is,  they  are  both  very  much  in  love  with  each 
other,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been  married 
over  five  years.  They  are  still  like  a  pair  of  turtle  doves.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  way  married  couples  should  be.” 

“Yes,  of  course;  but  there  are  not  very  many  couples  of 
that  kind.  After  the  novelty  of  married  life  wears  away 
a  change  is  apt  to  come.” 

“Well,  it  shouldn’t  come.” 

“Very  true,  but  you  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  just  how  that  is.” 


FRED  AND  THE  SPECULATIVE  WIDOW. 

A  few  days  later  Terry  accompanied  the  two  girls  up  to 
Fredonia.  Fred  thought  he  had  better  remain  in  Gotham  a 
little  while  longer,  as  he  was  quite  sure  that  there  were 
more  chances  for  him  in  Wall  street  than  he  had  seen  for 
years.  Middleton,  being  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
could  keep  him  well  posted  about  the  tendency  of  stocks  in 
that  institution.  Soon  he  was  making  another  investment 
in  a  Southwestern  railroad.  There,  were  all  sorts  of  rumor- 
about  the  rise.  Brokers  differed  as  to  what  was  the  cause 
of  it.  In  making  inquiries  about  it,  Fred  heard  several 
stories,  by  which  he  was  considerably  puzzled.  Middleton 
had  more  faith  in  it  than  Fred  did,  and  the  latter  several 
times  expressed  his  distrust  of  it. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Fred?” 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  something  wrong  about  that  rise.  It  doesn’t 
impress  me  as  being  a  substantial  one.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  temporary,  and  that  the  bottom  will  come  out  of 
it  most  unexpectedly  some  day.” 

“Fred,  I  don’t  think  so.” 

“Well,  you  go  ahead  and  hold  on  as  long  as  your  judg¬ 
ment  dictates.” 

“I  will  let  it  go  as  soon  as  I  think  best.” 

When  the  stock  had  advanced  about  seven  dollars  a  share 
Fred  informed  Middleton  that  he  was  going  to  unload. 

“Well,  I  am  going  to  hold  on  a  few  days  longer.” 

Fred  let  go  of  his  holdings  that  very  day,  and  as  he  held 
twenty  thousand  shares  of  stock,  the  effect  of  this  sudden 
sale  staggered  the  market  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  it 
rallied  and  began  going  up  again.  The  next  day  it  had  ad¬ 
vanced  two  dollars  a  share,  and  Middleton  told  Fred  what 
a  mistake  he  had  made. 

0 

“That’s  all  right,  Middleton;  the  men  who  get  hurt  in 
such  deals  are  those  who  hold  on  too  long.  You  want  to-be 
careful.  You  know  the  old  saying  that  ‘a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  a  whole  covey  in  the  bush.’  ” 

“Why,  Fred,”  insisted  Middleton,  “that  stock  will  go  to 
par.” 

“Maybe  it  will,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  I  think  I  can  see 
evidences  of  its  becoming  shaky  already.  I  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  brokers  on  the  street  shake  their  heads  and  say  that 
somebody  would  be  hurt.” 

The  next  day  it  had  advanced  another  dollar  per  share. 
Then,  without  any  apparent  cause,  it  began  toppling  over. 
Then,  of  course,  every  broker  who  had  any  of  it  on  hand 
hastened  to  unload.  Of  course,  that  made  the  matter 
worse,  for  the  market  was  fairly  glutted  with  the  shares. 
Down,  down  it  went,  and  had  almost  reached  its  starting 
point  when  Middleton  managed  to  get  rid  of  his  holdings. 
He  came  out  of  the  deal  without  losing  anv  monev.  and 
made,  possibly,  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  He  was  a  badlv 
frightened  man,  though,  and  he  blurted  out  to  Fred  that 
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ho  had  made  the  worst  mistake  of  his  life,  and  that  he  was 
sorry  that  he  did  not  follow  his  advice. 

“Well,  1  am,  too,  Middleton;  but  you  have  been  down 
here  in  the  Street  longer  than  I  have,  and  have  seen  many 
brokers  hold  on  to  stock  too  long  in  hope  of  getting  the  last 
dollar.  Now,  after  all  my  expenses  of  that  deal  in  stock 
are  paid,  1  will  be  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  ahead,  and  you  say  you  have  come  out 
only  some  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  ahead.  That’s  the 
trouble  with  most  of  the  brokers;  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
a  sure  thing.  Had  I  held  on  a  couple  of  days  longer  I 
would  have  made  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  more,  but 
I  was  not  sure  of  that.  I  might  have  lost  as  you  did  had 
I  followed  your  advice.  That  stock  is  not  a  standard  one, 
and  it  had  nothing  in  it  to  warrant  its  going  up  as  high  as 
it  did.” 

“Well,  I  didn*t  lose  anything;  so  I  am  not  going  to  fall 
out  with  myself  about  it.” 

“  That’s  right,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred,  “  never  squeal, 
even  when  you  lose.  Keep  your  losses  to  yourself,  hold  up 
your  head  and  let  people  believe  that  you  are  a  winner.” 

Notwithstanding  Middleton’s  attempt  to  be  satisfied,  he 
felt  quite  sore  over  it  all  the  same.  He  begged  Fred  not  to 
say  anything  about  it  to  anyone. 

“ Bless  you,  no;  that  is  the  last  thing  I  would  think  of 
doing,  Middleton.  I  have  been  through  that  experience 
myself.  I  know  what  it  is  worth,  old  man,  in  Wall  street 
to  let  people  have  the  impression  whether  it’s  true  or  not 
that  you  still  have  plenty  of  money,  for  it  gives  a  man ' 
credit  and  good  standing.” 

A  day  or  two  later  Middleton  informed  Fred  the  exact 
amount  of  his  winnings  in  the  deal.  It  was  between  five 
and  six  thousand  dollars. 

“Hang  it!”  said  he,  “had  I  not  been  such  a  fool  I  would 
have  won  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

“My  dear  fellow,  always  keep  on  the  safe  side.  When  a 
stock  i$  forced  up  beyond  its  legitimate  strength  you  want 
to  stand  from  under.  Don’t  wait  to  try  to  get  the  highest 
price;  when  you  are  sure  of  a  good  profit,  secure  that  profit 
by  selling  out  and  salting  the  money  down  in  the  bank. 
You  will  find  in  the  mercantile  world  that  the  best  business 
men  have  a  motto  to  the  effect  that  ‘quick  sales  and  small 
profits’  lead  to  final  success.” 

“Yes,  I  have  heard  that  all  my  life,  and  I  am  a  believer 
in  it,  too.  But  my  faith  in  that  stock  couldn’t  be  shaken.” 

“No,  but  it  gave  you  a  shaking  up.” 

“Yes,  and  I  haven’t  exactly  recovered  my  nerve  yet.” 

“You  want  to  brace  up,  Middleton ;  if  you  miss  one  deal, 
look  out  for  another,  and  be  careful.  Don’t  jump  at  any¬ 
thing  that  people  want  to  sell  you,  nor  believe  the  stories 

they  tell  you.” 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  Middleton  bought  ten  thousand 
shares  of  stock  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  next 
day  told  Fred  about  it. 

“That’s  a  standard  stock,”  said  Fred,  “and  it  should  be 

-afe  investment.  But  T  make  it  a  rule  never  to  buy  any 
.took  until  it  begins  to  take  on  a  boom.  Sometimes  an 


entire  month  passes  without  my  seeing  a  chance,  but  then 
I  know  that  my  money  is  safe  in  the  bank.  1  prefer  to  keep 
it  there  to  investing  in  stocks,  anyway,  because  it  is  the 
stock  that  declines,  and  not  the  money.” 

Middleton  held  to  the  stock  a  little  over  a  week,  and  it 
hadn’t  advanced  as  much  as  fifty  cents  a  share,  so  he  finally 
disposed  of  it,  making  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Fred  told 
him  that  that  did  not  pay  him  for  the  anxiety  and  the  sus¬ 
pense  that  he  had  suffered.  He  suggested  that  he  follow 
his  style  and  wait  until  some  syndicate  or  combination  of 
brokers  boomed  a  stock,  and  then  find  out  what  was  back 
of  the  combination  or  syndicate,  and  if  assured  that  it  had 
a  strong  backing,  buy  heavily ;  but  never  to  invest  all  your 
money  in  any  deal,  for  when  a  stock  goes  down  it  goes 
quickly,  and  every  man  who  has  holdings  tries  to  unload  on 
the  market,  and  that  hastens  the  downfall.” 

Middleton  never  forgot  the  lesson. 

One  day  a  lady  entered  Fred’s  office  and  wanted  him  to 
invest  some  money  for  her,  saying  she  had  twrenty  thousand 
dollar's  in  cash,  and  that  she  had  heard  of  his  great  success 
in  speculating,  and  wanted  him  to  take  the  money  and  use 
it  for  her. 

“Excuse  me,  madam,  but  I  am  not  a  licensed  broker.  I 
can’t  use  your  money  without  making  myself  liable,  which 
I  don’t  wish  to  do.” 

“Why,  aren’t  you  a  regular  broker?” 

“No,  madam;  I  have  an  office  here,  but  am  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  when  I  want  to  buy  any 
stock  I  simply  go  to  the  bank  and  give  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  stock  I  want  the  bank’s  broker  to  buy  for  me, 
and,  of  course,  I  have  to  pay  the  bank  a  commission.” 

“Oh,  I  understand  now;  but  why  can’t  you  take  my 
money  and  put  it  in  the  bank  with  yours,  and  when  you  buy 
instruct  the  bank  to  use  my  money  with  yours?” 

Fred  shook  his  head  and  said:  “Madam,  that  is  some¬ 
thing  that  I  can’t  do.” 

“Why  not?”  she  asked.  “You  wouldn’t  then  make  your¬ 
self  liable ’for  doing  business  without  license.” 

“Madam,  if  I  were  to  charge  you  a  penny  for  doing 
business  that  way  I  would  make  myself  liable.  There  are 
plenty  of  brokers  here  in  the  Street  to  take  your  money 
and  invest  it  for  you  in  the  regular  way,  because  they  would 
find  something  in  it  for  themselves  in  the  way  of  commis¬ 
sions.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  have  done  that  very  thing  with  three 
brokers,  and  each  time  I  lost  money.  In  the  last  year  and 
a  half  I  have  bought  fully  twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  stock,  and  none  of  them  ever  did  give  me  a  satisfactory 
report  of  the  deals,  and  I  had  a  terrible  quarrel  with  each 
of  them.  I  know  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  not 
only  a  successful  man,  but  that  everybody  has  confidence 
in  your  judgment  and  your  honesty.” 

“Thank  you,  madam.  I  believe  that  is  the  reputation  I 
have.  But  T  have  a  great  objection  to  using  other  people’s 
money.  When  I  deal  in  stocks  T  use  only  my  own  money. 
A  woman  can’t  stand  losses  like  a  man  can.  When  a  man 
loses  he  grits  his  teeth  and  probably  utters  a  few  cuss  words 
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and  then  relapses  into  silence.  Not  so  with  a  woman. 
When  she  loses  she  becomes  suspicions  of  the  broker,  and 
thinks  that  the  most  of  her  money  went  into  his  pockets, 
and  she  goes  for  him  with  blood  in  her  eye.  She  may  be  j 
right  sometimes  in  her  accusations  of  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  broker,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  best  brokers  in 
Wall  street  frequently  lose  heavily.  But  the  women  among 
their  clients  will  always  doubt  their  honesty.  For  that 
reason  I  will  not  use  any  woman’s  money  and  thus  make 
myself  liable  to  a  terrific  tongue-lashing.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  if  you’ll  use  my  money  for  me  I’ll  sign  a 
written  agreement  not  to  quarrel  with  you,  even  if  you  lose 
it  all.” 

Fred  still  shook  his  head,  but  she  continued  to  plead  with 
him.  When  she  found  that  she  could  not  move  him  she 
begged  him  to  give  her  the  name  of  a  broker  whom  she 
could  trust. 

“Madam,  I  could  give  you  the  names  of  several  brokers 
whom  I  could  trust,  but  I  can't  vouch  for  their  success  in 
using  your  money.  If  they  should  lose  you  would  not  only 
abuse  them,  but  probably  come  here  and  pitch  into  me.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  you  are  a  personal  friend  of  Broker  Mid¬ 
dleton’s,  are  you  not?” 

“Yes,  madam,  we  are  strong  personal  friends.  His  office 
is  next  door  to  mine  here." 

“Well,  would  you  advise  me  to  place  my  money  in  his 
hands?” 

“No,  madam ;  I  would  not  advise  you  to  place  your  money 1 
in  any  broker’s  hands.  I  think  that  you  ladies  should  keep 
out  of  Wall  street,  for,  as  a  general  thing,  your  sex  is  easily 
imposed  on.  It  is  a  hard  matter  for  you  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  stock  speculations.  You  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things,  and  can’t  understand  why  your  broker 
doesn’t  succeed.  I’ll  say  to  you,  however,  that  I  have 
trusted  Mr.  Middleton  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  and  his  manner  of  managing  has  always 
been  satisfactory  to  me.  I  would  trust  him  with  double 
that,  amoauit  if  I  had  occasion  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  in  and  see  him  then.  He  is  a  regularly 
licensed  broker,  for  I  know  he  is  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,”  and  with  that  she  left  Fred’s  office  and  entered 
Middleton’s.  Ho  happened  to  be  out.  She  left  word  with 
the  office  boy  that  she  would  call  again. 

Fred  then  went  to  the  'phone  and  called  up  Middleton  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  informed  him  of  the  lady’s  visit. 

“Did  you  learn  her  name?”  Middleton  ’phoned  back. 

“No;  but  she  was  a  very  stout  lady,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
gray  in  her  hair.” 

“I  know  her,”  said  Middleton,  “and  I  wouldn't  touch  a 
dollar  of  her  money  under  any  circumstances,  for  if  I  should 
happen  to  lose  she  wouldn't  hesitate  a  moment  to  accuse  me 
of  having  stolen  the  money  myself.” 

That  day  when  business  in  the  Exchange  closed,  Middle- 
ton,  instead  of  returning  to  his  office,  ’phoned  to  Fred  to 
meet  him  down  on  the  street  so  they  could  go  uptown  to¬ 
gether.  Fred  did  so,  and  on  the  way  uptown  Middleton 
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told  him  all  about  the  lady  and  her  quarrel  with  the  throe 
brokers  who  had  used  her  money  unsuccessfully. 

“Now,  look  here,  Middleton,  follow  my  rule  and  never 
use  a  woman's  money  in  Wall  street,  for  they  can’t  stand 
losses.  They  are  given  such  a  temperament  that  they  are 
unable  to  understand  why  they  don’t  always  win.” 

“I  believe  that’s  good  advice.  1  know’  several  brokers 
who  followr  the  same  rule.  No  old  experienced  Wall  -treet 
man  will  handle  money  that  way.” 

The  next  day  the  lady  dropped  in  on  Middleton  before  he 
had  gone  around  to  the  Exchange,  and  she  told  him  a  most 
flattering  story  of  the  good  things  that  Fred  Fearnot  had 
said  about  him,  and  that  she  had  come  down  to  place  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  his  hands  to  use  for  her  in  speculating 
in  stocks. 

“Sorry,  madam,  but  I  can’t  oblige  you,”  said  he.  “I 
have  more  clients  on  my  books  than  I  can  really  do 'justice 
to.  Just  think  of  it ;  each  client  wants  me  to  buy  a  different 
stock  from  any  other  than  I  have  on  my  list.  I  can't,  watch 
them  all  and  do  justice  to  them.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  nearly 
every  one  on  my  list  on  that  account.” 

She  was  greatly  disappointed,  not  to  say  indignant,  and 
remarked  that  her  money  was  as  good  as  anybody  else's, 
and  that  because  she  was  a  woman  she  should  not  be  de¬ 
barred  from  a  chance  to  buv  stocks  in  Wall  street.  When 

V 

she  left  Middleton’s  office  she  went  back  to  Fearnot’s.  She 
told  him  the  result  of  her  interview  with  Middleton,  and 
added  that  she  thought  it  was  a  shame  that  a  woman  who 
had  her  own  living  to  make  shouldn’t  have  the  same  chance 
that  a  man  had. 

“Are  vou  a  widow,  madam?” 

“YYs,  I  am.  When  my  husband  died  he  left  me  a  pretty 
large  fortune,  but  when  expenses  brought  it  down  to  less 
than  half,  I  knew  that  I  had  to  do  something  to  earn  more. 
I  put  up  forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  broker, 
and  away  went  ten  thousand.  Then  I  lost  another  ten 
thousand  dollars  through  some  more,  and  I  shall  believe  as 
long  as  I  live  that  they  put  that  money  in  their  pockets  and 
declared  that  they  lost  it  through  speculation.”  ^ 

“Madam,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  will  agree  to  do.  Put  your 
money  in  the  bank,  and  when  I  see  a  good  chance  for  you 
to  make  anything  with  it  I  will  invest  my  own  money  in 
the  same  stock  and  notify  you  of  it.  Then  you  can  go  to 
the  bank  and  have  your  money  invested  for  you  by  that 
institution.  I  won’t  advise  you  to  buy  where  I  don't  buy 
myself,  and  when  I  sell  my  holdings  I'll  advise  you  to  sell 
yours.” 

% 

“My !  1  would  be  sure  to  lose  every  dollar  of  it,  because 
I  don't  know  a  thing  about  the  business.”  v 

“Madam,  the  bank’s  broker  will  do  the  buying  and  soiling 
for  you.” 

She  Anally  agreed  to  follow  his  advice.  He  gave  her  a 
note  to  the  cashier  of  a  bank  around  on  Wall  street  and 
she  went  around  and  deposited  a  check  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Then  she  returned  home  after  leaving  her  address 
with  Fearnot.  A  week  passed,  and  Fred  wrote  her  a  note, 
saving  he  lmd  bought  a  large  block  of  a  certain  stock  and 
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would  ad\  i>o  hoi  to  do  the  same.  She  came  down  immedi- 
o;E.v  on  receiving  the  note,  and  Fred  advised  her  to  go  to 
i'ic  hank  and  put  up  her  money  on  ten  percent  margin.  She 
follow eu  hL  advice,  and  then,  woman-like,  became  excited 
own  it  and  soon  bred  heard  that  he  was  using  her  money 
for  speculations.  He  promptly  called  her  up  by  'phone, 
;ola  her  what  he  had  heard,  and  suggested  to  her  to  say 
nothing  further  about  it,  as  too  much  publicity  might  spoil 
the  entire  deal. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  ON  THE  TRAIN.  4 

For  three  successive  days  the  widow  called  at  Fred’s 
office  to  talk  with  him  about  the  stock  deal.  Of  course,  it 
greatly  annoyed  him,  but  he  was  as  polite  as  a  French  danc¬ 
ing-master,  and  each  time  advised  her  to  stay  at  home  and 
wait  until  she  heard  from  him. 

“Why,  Mr.  Fearnot,  why  shouldn’t  I  come  down  to  Wall 
street?” 

“For  this  reason,  madam:  There  are  times  when  the 
people  must  act  quickly  in  stock  deals.  I  have  no  authority 
to  use  your  money  whatever ;  you  must  attend  to  that  your¬ 
self.  Now,  if  I  should  ’phone  up  to  your  house  and  ask  you 
to  come  down  to  the  bank  to  order  a  sale  and  you  should  be 
out,  something  might  happen  to  wipe  out  your  margin, 
and  before  you  could  be  reached  your  money  be  lost.  So 
don’t  go  visiting  at  all  between  banking  hours — between 
ten  and  two  o’clock.” 

“Oh,  then  I  can  come  down  after  banking  hours,  can  I?” 

“Yes,  madam;  but  I  am  never  here  after  two  o’clock.  I 
go  up  to  my  father’s  house,  call  on  friends  in  the  city,  etc. 
Nearly  every  broker  leaves  his  office  at  two.” 

She  stayed  at  home  for  a  week,  but  it  was  like  locking 
her  up  in  a  jail.  She  was  nervously  anxious.  The  stock 
-bought  took  a  rapid  rise.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he 
‘phoned  up  to  her  to  hurry  down  to  the  bank  and  order  a 
sale  of  her  shares.  She  did  so,  and  when  she  left  the  bank 
she  came  over  to  his  office  and  seemed  to  be  laboring  under 
great  excitement. 

“I  got  your  ’phone,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  she,  “and  hurried 
down  and  ordered  the  stock  sold.” 

“That’s  right,  madam;  you  did  wisely,  for  to-morrow  I 
look  for  the  whole  structure  to  come  down.” 

“Oh,  my!  Is  my  money  in  danger,  then?” 

“No,  madam;  when  orders  are  given  a  bank  to  sell  stock 
it  is  generally  sold  within  a  few  minutes.  By  this  time 
your  stock  has  probably  been  sold  and  you  have  doubled 
your  money.” 

She  caught  her  breath  and  then  gasped  out:  “Are  you 

sure  of  that?” 

“Quite  sure,  madam;  you  return  home  and  probably 
within  twenty-four  hours  you  will  receive  a  statement  from 
the  banker  which  will  tell  you  the  whole  story.  You  under¬ 


stand,  of  course,  that  the  bank  will  take  out  a  certain  sum 
as  commission.” 

She  arose  and  went  down  to  her  carriage.  A  few  days 
later  she  came  back  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  here  is  the  statement  the  bank  sent 
me;  1  got  it  this  morning  and,  as  you  say,  I  have  doubled 
my  money.” 

Fred  looked  over  the  statement,  saw  that  it  was  correct 
and  congratulated  the  lady  on  her  good  fortune. 

“Now,  madam,  you  draw  out  twenty  thousand  dollars  and 
put  it  in  the  bank  where  you  have  been  keeping  it  hereto¬ 
fore.  Leave  the  other  half  in  the  bank.  Never  make  the 
mistake  of  investing  all  your  money  in  one  deal,  for  the 
reason  that  you  might  need  a  portion  of  it  if  misfortune 
should  overtake  you.” 

She  went  over  to  the  bank,  drew  half  the  money  she  had 
there,  and  took  it  over  across  town  to  place  it  in  the  old 
bank  where  she  had  always  been  keeping  it.  A  few  days 
later  three  women,  one  at  a  time,  dropped  in  to  see  Fred, 
begging  him  to  use  their  money  for  them.  He  told  them 
he  was  not  doing  any  business  that  way,  as  he  was  not  a 
regularly  licensed  broker.  Then  each  of  them  told  him 
that  the  widow  had  said  that  he  had  doubled  her  money  for 
her. 

He  explained  to  them  that  the  bank,  and  not  he,  had 
handled  her  money;  that  he  had  advised  her  what  to  do. 
They  tried,  of  course,  to  get  him  to  give  them  advice  in  the 
same  way,  and  he  advised  them  what  to  do,  and  they  did  as 
the  widow  had  done. 

“Middleton,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  got  to  get  out  and  return 
to  New  Era.”  ' 

“What’s  the  matter,  dissatisfied  down  here?” 

“No;  but  I  am  going  to  escape  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
clients  that  I  don’t  want.” 

“Well,  why  don't  you  tell  them  that  you  don’t  want 
them  ?” 

•“They  are  ladies,  Middleton.” 

“  Oh !  and  you  are  the  man  who  advised  me  never  to  use 
the  money  of  lady  clients !” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  used  their  money;  never  touched  a 
penny  of  it,  but  they  are  beginning  to  besiege  my  office,  and 
if  I  don’t  break  it  up  I’ll  get  the  reputation  of  having 
hoodooed,  them,”  and  he  laughed.  Broker  Middleton 
laughed  heartily  at  Fred’s  expense. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “The  laugh  is  on  me,  but 
great  Scott !  if  any  of  them  should  lose,  I  believe  I’d  leave 
Wall  street  forever,  and  if  I  had  to  come  downtown  below 
Wall  street  I’d  cross  over  to  Brooklyn  and  come  up  the 
other  way.” 

But  he  kept  his  agreement  with  the  ladies,  saying  to  each 
one  that  he  would  never  forgive  them  if  they  told  any  of 
their  friends  of  what  he  had  done.  “Business  matters 
should  be  kept  secret,”  he  explained.  Neither  of  the  three 
ladies  spoke  of  it  to  any  of  her  friends,  so  far  as  he  could 
hear.  He  was  quite  fortunate  in  striking  another  stock, 
and  he  notified  all  four,  and  they  hurried  down  to  the  bank 
to  buy  the  shares,  just  as  be  advised  them.  The  first  one, 
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the  widow,  was  the  first  one  to  receive  the  message,  and  she 
went  over  to  the  bank  and,  instead  of  taking  his  advice 
about  not  using  all  her  money,  gave  a  check  on  the  other 
bank  for  the  balance  of  her  money  and  put  up  her  entire 
forty  thousand  dollars  on  the  stoek.  But  she  did  not  let 
Fred  know  anything  about  that.  If  he  had  doubled  her  first 
investment,  why  should  he  not  double  forty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars?  That  was  the  way  she  reasoned.  He  managed  to  per¬ 
suade  them  all  to  stay  at  home  until  they  heard  from  him. 
Meanwhile,  about  half  a  dozen  other  ladies  called  on  him 
and  wanted  him  to  do  the  same  for  them.  He  told  them 
it  was  impossible,  as  he  was  about  to  close  his  office  and 
return  to  New  Era,  and  it  would  probably  be  a  year  before 
he  returned  to  Wall  street. 

While  waiting  for  the  stock  to  go  up  as  high  as  it  would 
go  he  was"  winding  up  his  business  so  as  to  leave  immediately 
after  that  deal.  Finally  the  time  came  for  him  to  act. 
He  ‘phoned  each  one  to  come  down  to  the  bank  and  order  a 
sale  without  a  moment’s  delay,  saying  he  was  going  to  sell 
his  shares  at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  they  obeyed  his  in¬ 
structions,  and  the  profits  were  about  the  same  as  in  the 
other  deal.  Of  course,  they  were  a  happy  lot.  The  widow 
came  in  and  had  forgotten  about  keeping  secret  the  fact 
about  having  invested  all  of  her  money,  instead  of  half,  as 
he  had  advised  her  to  do. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot!”  she  exclaimed,  “I*ve  doubled  my 
money  by  following  your  advice.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,  madam,”  he  replied.  “Had  you  delayed 
another  day  you  would  probably  have  lost  every  dollar  of 
it.  Now  you  have  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  your 
bank.” 

“Oh,  I  have  more  than  that,”  said  she,  “for  I  put  in 
forty  thousand  instead  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Oh,  you  did?  Then  you  disregarded  my  instructions.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  1  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  I  was 
so  confident  you  would  win  that  l  put  in  all  of  it.” 

“All  right,  madam,  J  am  glad  you  succeeded;  but  I  can’t 
give  you  any  more  advice.  I  won’t  advise  anyone  who  will 
not  follow  my  instructions  to  the  letter.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Fearnot,  see  how  fortunate  I  was  in  doing 

ff  .  • 

SO. 

“Yes,  madam,  it  succeeded;  but  if  the  margin  had  been 
wiped  out  you  would  have  been  financially  ruined,  and  you 
would  always  have  blamed  me  for  it.  Please  don't  ask  me 
to  assist  you  any  further.  I  will  give  you  this  advice, 
though ;  that  with  that  amount  of  money  you  should  put 
it  in  the  bank  and  live  on  the  interest  of  it.  Don’t  let  any¬ 
body  know  you  have  it,  for  unscrupulous  brokers  will  come 

to  you  with  stories  which  you  will  believe,  and  you  will  lose 

«  ^ 

all  your  money  through  hoping  to  make  a  larger  fortune.” 

She  begged  him  to  continue  to  advise  her,  hut  he  de¬ 
clined  very  positively.  He  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get 
rid  of  her. 

The  other  ladies  came  in  and  thanked  him  warmly.  They 
had  all  followed  the  advice  he  had  given  them.  One  of 
them  wanted  to  pay  him  handsomely,  but  of  course,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  take  a  penny.  He  informed  them  that  he  would 


leave  New  York  in  a  few  days  and  probably  not  return  to 
Wall  street  inside  of  a  year.  To  each  one  he  suggested  to 
keep  out  of  the  Street,  as  it  was  one  of  the  best  places  to 
lose  money  he  knew  of  in  the  world. 

“Why,  Mr.  Fearnot,  they  tell  me  you  have  made  an  im¬ 
mense  fortune  here.” 

“Yes,  I  have  made  a  good  deal  of  money,”  he  admitted. 
“But  the  bulk  of  my  money  I  have  made  in  legitimate  en¬ 
terprises  at  Newr  Era  and  Maryville,  my  ranch  in  Colorado 
and  copper  mines  at  Coppertown.  I  have  not  depended  on 
Wall  street  speculation  to  any  extent.  Once  here  in  Wall 
street  I  made  and  lost  a  million  dollars;  then  I  retired.  I 
left  the  Street  with  about  as  much  money  as  I  brought  into 

and  for  two  years  I  never  saw  the  Street  again.” 

He  bade  them  all  goodby  as  they  left  the  office,  and  two 
of  them  almost  cried  over  parting  with  him. 

“Now,  remember,”  said  he,  “my  parting  advice,  and  that 
is,  keep  out  of  Wall  street.  There  are  unscrupulous  brokers 
down  here  who  know  that  the  average  woman  does  not 
understand  speculation,  and  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  lose 
their  money  and  let  it  fall  into  their  own  pockets.” 

In  a  conversation  with  Broker  Middleton  he  informed 
him  about  the  deal. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Middleton,  “you  were  fortunate 
in  escaping  a  tongue-lashing  from  them.  I  have  sworn 
about  the  most  ferocious  oath  that  I  am  capable  of  fram¬ 
ing  that  I  will  never  use  a  dollar  of  women's  money. 
They  can’t  stand  losses.  But  the  Widow  Ragland  claims 
you  have  more  than  doubled  her  fortune  for  her,  and  claims 
that  you  are  the  only  honest  broker  in  the  Street.” 

Fred  laughed  and  asked  him  how  he  heard  that. 

“Oh,  she  speaks  of  it  freely  to  all  her  friends.” 

“That’s  the  trouble,  Middleton;  you  can't  make  them 
keep  their  mouths  shut.  She  has  a  great  deal  of  speculative 
blood  in  her,  and  1  expect  to  see  her  lose  every  dollar  of 
her  money  in  an  effort  to  make  a  million. 

“  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  very  thing  happened.” 

“Well,  if  you  hear  of  it,  Middleton,  write  me  and  give 
me  the  particulars.”  *N 

“All  right,  I  will.”  '  T 

A  day  or  two  later  Fred  closed  up  his  office  and  took  the 
train  for  Fredonia.  There  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  his  sweetheart.  He  met  scores  of 
friends  in  the  town,  and  they  called  on  him  almost  every 
hour  in  the  day.  To  relieve  the  Olcotts  from  such  annoy¬ 
ance  lie  would  go  downtown  early  after  breakfast  of  a 
morning  so  that  business  men  and  personal  friends  who 
wanted  to  see  him  could  do  so  on  the  streets.  Terry  Olcott 
had  gone  to  New  Era.  Fred  persuaded  Evelyn  to  drive 
him  down  to  Maryville  behind  the  big  grays,  taking  Ham¬ 
ilton  along  with  them.  There  he  spent  a  couple  of  days 
and  attended  to  the  business  that  brought  him  down  there, 
after  which  they  returned  home.  He  had  found  evervthin^ 
going  on  smoothly  in  the  mills  there.  The  manager  had  ct 
statement  made  up  for  him,  which  he  carried  back  with  him. 

That  attended  to.  he  wanted  to  go  on  up  to  New  Fra.  but 
if  looked  as  though  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave 
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FwBu  behind.  so  lie  actually  spent  four  more  days  there 
tiu.n  no  intended  to.  Fliey  rode  all  over  the  town  behind 

*  i 

the  big  grays,  visited  the  orphans'  home  and  nearly  every 
ewuing  attended  some  social  function.  The  season  was 
advancing  pretty  fast,  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  began  making 
preparations  to  spend  the  summer  at  New  Era. 

Evelyn  told  him  that  she  was  going  up  to  New  Era  in 
;;.e  expectation  that  he  would  stay  there  through  the  season 
himself. 

“I'll  promise  to  do  that,  dear,  if  urgent  business  does  not 
call  me  away.  For  there's  no  place  in  all  this  country  that 
I  like  better  than  New  Era.  To  me  it  is  the  ideal  spot,  not 
only  for  social  enjoyment,  but  for  real  rest  from  work.” 

Next  morning  Mary  and  Evelyn  rode  over  to  the  station 
with  him  and  saw  him  off  on  the  train.  He  had  scarcely 
been  seated  ten  minutes  when  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  his 
Moulder,  and,  looking  around,  he  saw  the  face  of  a  man 
with  whom  he  and  Terry  had  had  trouble  down  at  Mary¬ 
ville  the  year  before.  There  was  such  a  look  of  malignancy 
in  the  man's  face  and  eyes  that  he  instantly  suspected  that 
he  was  in  for  trouble,  but  he  looked  up  at  him  and  said: 
“  Hello !” 

“  Hello  yourself  !  You  are  just  the  man  I  want  to  see,  for 
when  I  saw  you  last  down  at  Maryville  it  was  during  a  little 
trouble  we  had  there.  Terry  wast  with  you  then  and  you 
were  both  too  many  for  me.  Now  we’ll  have  it  out  right 

here.” 

\ 

“Look  here,  Brownlow,”  said  Fred,  “I  don’t  wish  to  have 
any  trouble  with  you.” 

“No,  I  don't  believe  you  do,  for  Terry  is  not  here  to  help 
you  out.  Now  I  am  going  to  lick  you,  or  you  will  lick 

me.” 


to  breathe.  The  conductor  had  been  summoned  and  rushed 
in  to  stop  tlie  trouble.  Of  course,  he  knew  Fred  personally, 
for  he  had  been  passing  up  and  down  on  that  road  for  years. 
He  inquired  what  the  trouble  was,  and  half  a  dozen  passen¬ 
gers  at  once  tried  to  tell  him.  They  laid  all  the  blame  on 
Brownlow. 

“Come  into  the  other  car,  Fred,”  said  the  conductor.  “I 
guess  he  will  behave  himself  after  this.” 

“I  beg  your  pardou,  conductor,  but  I  am  going  to  tie 
him  up,  take  him  oft*  at  the  next  station  and  turn  him  over 
to  the  police  and  charge  him  with  malicious  assault.” 

Fred  then  took  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  and  proceeded 
to  tie  Brownlow’s  wrists  behind  his  back;  then  he  raised 
him  up  and  put  him  on  the  seat.  About  that  time  the  man 
pulled  himself  together,  and  when  he  found  himself  tied 
hard  and  fast,  began  to  shower  abuse  on  Fred. 

“That’s  all  right,  Brownlow,  but  you  get  off  with  me  at 
the  next  stop  and  T  will  turn  you  over  to  the  authorities.” 

The  conductor  wired  to  the  next  town,  and  when  the 
train  arrived  there  there  were  three  officers  at  the  station 
waiting  for  him.  But  Fred  was  determined  to  land  him 
himself,  so  he  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and 
dragged  him  out  onto  the  platform  of  the  station.  Of 
course,  everybody  in  the  place  knew  Fearnot.  The  man 
denied  his  accusations,  but  they  did  not  know  him;  besides, 
his  bloated  face  was  against  him.  So  he  was'marched  off 
to  the  station  house,  where  Fred  made  the  charge  against 
him  of  disorderly  conduct  and  atrocious  assault.  The  offi¬ 
cers  took  him,  and,  as  he  refused  to  walk,  gave  him  a  few 
taps  with  their  clubs. 

“Now,  Brownlow*”  said  Fred,  “I  told  you  you  would  get 
into  trouble.” 


“  Oh,  that’s  the  size  of  it,  is  it  ?” 

Fred  caught  the  odor  of  whisky  on  the  man’s  breath  and 
-aw  that  he  was  just  drunk  enough  to  force  a  fight  on  him 
there. 

“Brownlow,  there  are  ladies  in  this  car,  and  more  of 
then^  in  the  car  ahead  of  it.  Don’t  you  know  that  if  you 
Mtart  a  fight  here  the  conductor  will  call  in  all  the  train- 
hands  and  have  us  both  arrested  ?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  that;  I’m  no  society  man.  I  am 
going  to  get  even  with  you  or  know  the  reason  why,”  and 
with  that  he  seized  the  collar  of  Fred’s  coat,  for  he  -was 
still  sitting,  and  gave  him  a  most  awful  shaking.  Fred 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  gave  him  one  of  his  tremendous 
blows  straight  from  the  shoulder  on  the  solar  plexus. 

The  man  was  a  powerful  fellow,  but  of  course,  lacked  the 
science  and  skill  that  Fred  had.’  The  latter  gave  him  three 
blows  on  the  solar  plexus  in  rapid  succession.  Brownlow 
hung  onto  Fred  and  they  fell  over  between  the  seats.  All 
the  passengers  sprang  up,  and  of  course,  great  confusion 
resulted.  The  half  a  dozen  ladies  in  the  car  began  scream¬ 
ing.  Fred  was  so  angry  that  he  put  all  of  his  enormous 
strength  into  his;  blows,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  man  was 
a|most  unconscious,  but  a  number  of  the  passengers  seized 
Fred  and  tried  to  pull  the  men  apart.  When  they  did  get 
Fred  away  the  man  was  on  the  floor,  and  was  scarcely  able 


“That’s  all  right,”  growled  Brownlow.  “I’ll  see  you 
again  sometime.” 

“Of  course  you  will,  for  I  am  going  to  stop  right  here 
and  see  you  put  through.  We  are  still  in  the  same  county 
where  the  assault  was  commenced.” 

Fred  went  to  the  hotel,  intending  to  stay  there  until  the 
trial  came  up.  He  wired  to  New  Era  that  he  was  detained, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  dav  or  two  before  he  could  reach 
New  Era.  The  next  morning  he  appeared  before  the  magis¬ 
trate  and  told  the  story.  The  magistrate  thought  it  was  a 
case  for  the  grand  jury,  and  bound  Brownlow  over  until 
that  body  could  indict  him.  He  could  not  give  bond,  so  he 
was  sent  to  the  jail,  where  the  sheriff,  who  happened  to  he 
in  town  at  the  time,  said  he  would  keep  him  until  he  could 
give  bond  to  authorize  his  release. 

Late  that  afternoon  Fred  took  the  train  for  New  Era. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

* 

.  FRED  RETURNS  TO  NEW  ERA. 

When  he  left  the  train  at  New  Era  the  first  person  he 

4 

met  was  Terry. 
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“Hello!''  exclaimed 


Terry. 


“Give  an  account  of  your¬ 


self.  What  kept  you  down  at  Beverly?” 

“Oh,  1  had  a  little  altercation  on  the  train  just  before 
we  reached  that  place,  and  1  had  to  get  off  to  land  the  other 
fellow  in  jail.”  _  * 

“Just  my  luck,”  complained  Terry.  “I  miss  all  the 
fun.” 

“Of  course  you  do;  you  won’t  keep  up  with  me.” 

“I  can’t  do  that,  Fred,  for  the  reason  you  can  never 
know  one  day  what  you  are  going  to  do  the  next,  or  where 
you  are  going.” 


“Old  man,  nobody  knows  anything  about  the  future.  We 
don’t  know  now  what  we  are  going  to  do  to-morrow.” 

“Yes,  I  do;  but  conditionally.” 

“What  are  the  conditions?” 

“That  I  am  alive  and  well.” 

“Very  broad,”  smiled  Fred. 

Fred  then  related  the  story  of  the  Brownlow  trouble, 
and  Terry  remarked :  “I  remember  him.  We  had  a  racket 
down  at  Maryville;  I  am  surprised,  though,  that  he  had 
the  nerve  to  attack  you,  because  he  certainly  must  have 
known  that  you  were  too  much  for  him.” 

“Yes,  I  thought  so,  too;  but  I  think  he  was  about  loaded 
with  firewater.  However,  about  three  hard  thumps  on  his 
solar  plexus  put  him  out  of  business.” 

“I  should  think  so,  for  three  such  thumps  as  you  can 
hand  out  can  knock  any  man  out  of  business.'  Yrou  should 
have  played  with  him  awhile  longer  for  the  amusement  of 
the  passengers.” 

“There  wasn’t  room  enough  for  that,  Terry.” 

“Well,  you  were  rather  circumscribed  there  in  the  train. 
How  did  you  leave  the  girls  at  home?” 

“They  were  all  right,  but  rather  unreasonable  in  their 
opposition  to  my  determination  to  leave.” 

“  Oh,  that  happens  always.  But  they  will  be  up  soon,  I 
guess.” 

“Yes,  they  thought  they  would  arrive  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night.” 

Blacknall  took  charge  of  Fred’s  baggage  while  he  and 
Terry  walked  down  to  the  house.  Before  they  reached 
there  they  met  Professor  Brown. 

“Hello,  Fred,”  said  the  professor,  greeting  him;  “is  this 
one  of  your  flying  trips,  or  are  you  going  to  stay  long 
enough  to  take  a  few  meals?” 

“Don't  get  sarcastic,  professor.  I  have  come  up  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  during  the  entire  season,  but  what 
may  turn  up  to  keep  me  on  the  go  I  really  can’t  say.” 

“Well,  if  I  were  you,  Fred,  1  would  cut  loose  from  all 
business  that  would  prevent  my  resting.  You  have  enough 
to  live  on  without  worrying  any  more  over  business  mat¬ 
ters.” 


“Professor,  if  I  were  worth  ten  million  dollars  I  would 
still  want  to  keep  as  busy  as  I  am  now.  I  am  prepared  to 
die  in  harness,  and  prefer  work  to  rusting  out.  But  tell 
me,  how  are  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  babies?” 

“All  well,  thank  you.  Come  around  and  see  us.” 

“Thank  you;  I’ll  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity.” 


The  professor  passed  on  to  his  home  and  a  minute  or  two 
later  Fred  and  Terry  entered  the  Fearnot  cottage,  where 
Margie  and  Amalie  rushed  to  him  and  gave  him  the  wel¬ 
come  of  a  pair  of  devoted  sisters. 

“Oh,  my,  brother!”  exclaimed  Margie,  “I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you.  You  are  looking  better  than  I  have  seen  you 
in  a  year  or  two.  But  what  in  the  world  detained  you  down 
in  Beverly?”  I 

“Oh,  a  little  unexpected  business.” 

Terry  laughed,  and  Margie,  who  was  as  quick  as  light¬ 
ning,  turned  on  him  and  said:  “Terry,  do  you  know  what 
it  was?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  I  know  all  of  it,”  he  answered, 

“for  Fred  is  my  informant.” 

“  Oh,  my !  isn’t  it  singular  that  neither  of  you  can  come 
or  go  to  Fredonia  without  you  having  a  fight?  Who  was  it, 
brother,  and  what  was  it  about?” 

Fred  explained,  and  then  she  was  pacified. 

“I  don't  approve  of  fighting,  you  know,”  she  laughed, 

“but  when  a  fight  is  forced  on  you  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  that  you  have  wTon  out.  I  saw  in  the  paper  a  short 
time  ago  where  you  had  thrashed  a  confidence  man,  and  I 
thought  you  did  right  that  time,  too.  I  felt  really  proud 
over  the  compliment  the  papers  paid  you.  But  what  did  the 
law  do  with  him?” 

“He  has  not  been  tried  yet;  he  has  been  indicted,  though, 
and  when  the  trial  comes  up  I’ll  have  to  be  on  hand  to 
testify  against  him.” 

“Well,  will  it  come  up  this  summer?” 

“No;  not  until  fall.  I  am  going  to  try  to  stay  right 
here  through  the  entire  season.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Fred.  I  know  that  many  of 
your  friends  who  inquired  here  for  you  last  summer  will 
be  glad  to  see  you.  They  go  to  your  office  almost  every  day 
to  inquire  if  you  are  in  the  city.” 

“Well,  I  am  sure  that  I  will  be  pleased  to  meet  some  of 
them.” 

The  next  day.  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter^fKun 
Evelyn,  saying  that  there  wTere  rumors  at  Fredonia  that  he  T-** 
had  had  a  fight  on  the  train. 

“Great  Scott!"  he  exclaimed.  “How  that  girl  down  at 
home  keeps  track  of  me !” 

“Oh,  I  can  tell  you  how  that  is,”  laughed  Terry.  “When 
they  hear  anything  about  your  bad  behavior  they  run  to  tell 
her  as  soon  as  they  get  home.  You  know  it  is  impossible  to 
stop  people  from  talking.” 

“  Yes,  there  are  some  people  that  you  could  not  stop  from 
that  sort  of  thing  without  beheading  them,  and  that’s 
against  the  law,  you  know.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  I  sometimes  regret  that  the  law  j  . 
does  not  permit  the  beheading  of  some  people.” 

“Well,  that  wouldn’t  do,  Terry;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world  for  some  people  that  the  fool-killer  is 
locked  up.” 

“Yes^or  T  would  not  he  alive  to-day,  I  suppose.” 

“Why  don’t  you  get  wise,  Terry?” 
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impossible.” 

“Bn  George!  that’s  a  hard  one,  Terry.” 

“Well,  you  know  1  owe  you  a  few,”  laughed  Terry,  and 
that  is  one  debt  paid.” 

“All  right;  you'll  owe  me  more  later  on.” 

After  making  a  change  in  his  toilet  up  in  his  room  he  and 
Terry  went  over  to  the  office.  There  he  found  everything 
running  smoothly.  Dick  and  Joe  attended  strictly  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  let  nothing  go  undone  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Hearing  of  his  arrival,  Landlord  Quinn  came  down  from 
his  hotel  to  see  him.  The  big-hearted  Irishman  rushed  at 
him  with  a  noisy  greeting,  and  they  shook  hands  cordially. 

“Sure,  an'  it's  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Fred.  We’ve  missed 
you  so  much.  Now,  how  long  are  you  afther  staying?” 

“1  am  here  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  old  man.” 

“Good,  good!” 

“I  have  missed  a  good  deal  myself,  Quinn;  for  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sights  in  New  Era  is  that  bright  red 
nose  of  yours.” 

Neither  Fred  nor  Terry  ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  to 
say  something  about  the  jolly  landlord’s  red  nose.  Before 
he  had  come  to  New  Era  he  had  been  a  saloon-keeper  down 
in  New  York  City.  He  came-up  to  take  charge  of  the  hotel, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  allowed  to  sell  whisky  there, 
and  when  he  bought  the  land  that  was  offered  him  for  sale 
he  protested  vigorously  against  the  prohibition  clause  in¬ 
serted  in  the  title  deeds,  stating  that  no  hotel  in  the  place 
would  pay  without  a  bar-room. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  let  you  have  the  land  on  one 
year’s  time,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  you  find 
that  the  hotel  doesn’t  pay,  we’ll  take  it  off  your  hands  at 
the  same  price  and  pay  for  the  building  of  the  house.” 

“Put  it  in  writing,”  he  replied,  “and  I'll  be  afther  tak¬ 
ing  it.” 

At  the  time  the  hotel  was  built  there  were  nothing  but 
ordinary  private  boarding-houses  in  the  place.  There  were 
voprmen  enough  employed  in  the  mills  to  take  board  with 
^um  to  make  the  business  profitable.  The  mill  men  con¬ 
stantly  called  for  liquor,  but  soon  found  they  could  not 
have  it,  though  he  always  kept  a  barrel  of  good  whisky  for 
his  own  use,  and  he  would  occasionally  treat  some  of  his 
friends.  That  was  no  violation  of  the  contract.  He  had 
always  been  a  pretty  hard  drinker,  though  he  never  had 
been  known  to  get  drunk,  hence  the  remarkable  hue  of  his 
nose.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  he  paid  for  the  land, 
and  said  that  his  business  had  been  good.  Now,  at  the  end 
of  six  years  he  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rich  man. 
He  had  bought  other  property  and  the  same  prohibition 
danse  was  in  every  deed.  Other  large  and  fine  hotels  were 
erected  in  Jhe  course  of  time,  and  all  prospered.  Of  course, 
thr*  New  Era  Company  threw  a  great  deal  of  custom  in  his 
wav.  He  finallv  became  one  of  the  warmest  friends  that 
Fearnot  bad.  As  for  Terry,  the  jolly  landlord  insisted  that 
ho  was  bom  an  Irishman,  but  had  been  christened  the  wrong 

way. 

One  day  a  friend  of  Quinn’s,  who  knew  him  when  he  kept 


a  bar-room  in  New  York  City,  came  up  to  spend  a  vacation 
with  him.  The  fellow  knew  that  it  was  a  “dry  town,”  but 
Quinn  wrote  him  to  come  up,  as  he  could  have  a  chance  at 
his  barrel.  Ilis  name  was  Mickey,  and  the  third  day  after 
his  arrival  he  was  found  gloriously  drunk  walking  about 
the  streets  of  the  town.  A  policeman  arrested  him  and  de¬ 
manded  to  know  where  he  bought  his  whisky. 

“  I  got  it  up  at  Quinn's  hotel !”  So  the  officer  went  to 
Quinn  and  wanted  to  arrest  him  for  violating  the  clause  in¬ 
serted  in  his  title  deeds.  Quinn  admitted  that  he  had  given 
his  friend  all  the  whisky  he  wanted. 

“Oh,  then,  you  didn’t  sell  it  to  him?” 

“Niver  a  drop,”  he  replied.  “I  always  keep  a  bit  for  me 
own  use.” 

“That’s  what  I  have  been  told,  Quinn.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  giving  me  a  taste  of  it?” 

Quinn  invited  him  into  this  private  bedroom  and  gave 
him  a  big  horn  of  applejack ;  then  a  little  later  he  gave  him 
another  glass  of  old  rye.  Half  an  hour  later  he  gave  him 
a  big  drink  of  old  Bourbon,  and  that  “slewed”  him.  It  had 
just  the  effect  that  he  wanted  it  to.  The  mixture  of  drinks 
knocked  the  officer  off  his  balance.  His  intoxication  was 
patent  to  everyone  who  saw  him,  and  Quinn  quietly  laughed 
to  himself  at  the  trick  he  had  played  him.  The  officer  knew 
that  he  was  drunk,  and  when  the  chief  of  police  accused  him 
he  frankly  admitted  that  Quinn  had  given  him  three  drinks, 
first  old  applejack,  then  old  rye,  and  finally  a  glass  of  Bour¬ 
bon.” 

“Great  snakes,  man!”  ejaculated  the  chief.  “Quinn  has 
played  you  a  mean  trick.  He  mixed  your  drinks  and  it  got 
into  your  legs.  Didn’t  you  know  better  than  to  mix  your 
drinks  that  way  ?” 

“Well,  I  had  heard  that  it  wouldn't  do,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  tried  it.” 

“Well,  you  go  back  into  the  station  and  lie  down  until  it 
passes  off,  for  it  will  be  the  biggest  kind  of  a  scandal  for 
an  officer  to  stagger  along  the  street  almost  blind  drunk.” 
The  chief  sent  up  to  hear  from  Quinn  about  the  matter. 

“What's  the  matter  witli  him?”  Quinn  inquired.  “He 
only  got  three  drinks,  and  it’s  the  best  stuff  in  this  country. 
If  ye  don’t  belave  me,  just  come  in  and  try  it  3^ourself.” 

Quinn  knew  that  the  officer  he  sent  was  very  fond  of  good 
whisky,  for  he  had  treated  him  several  times  before.  He 
knew  that  the  officer  had  tried  to  catch  him  selling  whisky, 
and  each  time  he  would  offer  to  pay  him  for  the  drinks, 
but  he  always  refused  to  take  a  cent.  This  time  Quinn 
seemed  to  be  in  an  unusually  liberal  frame  of  mind,  and  he 
drank  with  the  officer  himself,  mixing  the  drinks  as  he  had 
done  for  the  other  man.  The  chief  was  astounded  to  have 
the  second  officer  come  back  drunk.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
him  trying  to  walk  straight  and  pretending  to  be  as  sober  as 
a  judge.  The  chief  put  him  to  bed  and  went  up  to  see 
Quinn  himself,  whom  he  threatened  to  arrest  if  another 
one  of  his  officers  was  made  drunk. 

“Sure,  and  you  can’t  do  it,”  he  laughed,  “for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Iqw  which  says  that  a  man  can't  give  a  friend 
a  drink.  And  if  you  be  afther  feeling  dhry  yoursilf  just 
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come  back  with  me  and  I’ll  fill  you  up  with  some  of  the  best 
stuff  ever  found  in  this  country.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  chief.  “But  you  can’t  play  that 
trick  off  on  me,”  and  with  that  the  chief  turned  and  left 
the  hotel.  On  his  way  back  to  headquarters  he  stopped  at 
the  office  of  the  New  Era  Company  and  told  Fred  and 
Terry  the  trick  that  Quinn  had  played  on  two  of  his  officers. 
Terry  fairly  roared  with  laughter,  but  Fred  looked  quite 
serious.  “Chief,”  said  he,  “you  can't  do  anything  with 
Quinn.  But  I  would  advise  you  to  notify  him  that  if  he 
treats  an  officer  in  uniform  again  you  will  have  him  ar¬ 
rested.” 

“Under  what  section  of  the  law  can  I  arrest  him?” 

“On  the  ground  of  making  an  official  of  the  force  drunk.” 

So  much  talk  was  made  over  the  two  officers  being  seen 
drunk  while  in  uniform  that  the  men  were  finally  brought 
before  the  city  council.  The  men  were  known  as  good, 
sturdy  fellows;  but  they  were  poor,  and  only  had  their  sal¬ 
aries  to  live  on,  and  both  had  families.  They  knew  that 
Fred  and  Terry  were  the  most  influential  men  in  the  town, 
and  they  came  to  them  and  begged  their  influence  in  getting 
out  of  the  scrape.  Terry  promised  to  defend  both  of  them. 
As  the  reader  knows,  he  is  more  full  of  humor  than  an  egg 
is  of  meat. 

It  became  known  that  Terry  was  going  to  defend  the  two 
officers,  so  the  hall  where  the  council  usually  met  was 
crowded  with  citizens  to  hear  him  speak. 

He  kept  the  councilmen  and  the  spectators  roaring  with 
laughter  for  nearly  thirty  minutes.  When  he  depicted  the 
condition  in  which  the  officers  would  be  placed  if  discharged 
from  the  force  he  actually  drew  tears  from  the  audience. 
But  it  was  his  humor  which  won  the  good-will  of  the  coun¬ 
cilmen  ;  he  suggested  that  the  two  officers  be  made  to  take 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  and  then  be  retained  on  the 
force.  Somebody  asked  who  could  deliver  the  pledge.  The 
mayor  of  the  town  was  very  fond  of  a  glass  of  whisky  him¬ 
self;  so  were  a  number  of  councilmen.  Landlord  Quinn 
was  present  and  laughed  the  loudest  and  the  longest  of  any 
of  the  spectators  over  Terry's  humor.  The  chairman  of  the 
council  asked  Terry  to  administer  the  pledge.  Terry  rose 
to  his  feet  and  suggested  that  Landlord  Quinn  should  be 
called  on  to  perform  that  office. 

This  struck  everyone^  present  as  being  not  only  absurd, 
but  a  fine  bit  of  sarcastic  humor.  Quinn  was  prepared  to 
smile  broadly  when  the  two  took  the  pledge.  When  liis 
name  w’as  suggested  it  fairly  took  his  breath  away,  but 
everybody  was  in  such  a  good  humor,  and  he  being  very 
popular  and  able  to  call  every  man  in  'town  a  friend,  he 
said  that  he  would  administer  the  pledge  if  they  wanted 
him  to.  Terry  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  out  a 
pledge  covering  an  entire  sheet.  The  councilmen  winked  at 
each  other  when  they  saw  him  making  it  so  long. 

“There  it  is,  old  man,”  said  Terry,  as  he  handed  the  sheet 
to  the  jolly  landlord.  He  looked  over  it  and  began  shaking 
like  a  bowl  of  jelly.  He  had  to  lay  the  sheet  down  and  take 
his  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  eyes,  for  the  tears  blinded 
him.  Finally  he  said  he  would  read  it,  and  the  two  officers 


were  told  to  stand  up  and  hold  up  their  right  hands.  As 
lie  did  so  all  the  councilmen  and  the  audience  began  roaring 
with  laughter.  It  was  a  pledge  all  right,  but  it  was  clothed 
with  so  much  verbiage  that  some  people  thought  that  it 
was  too  absurd  to  be  effective.  But  the  chairman  of  the 
council  said  that  the  pledge  was  in  it,  and  that  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  The  editor  of  the  Daily  Eagle  published 
the  pledge  the  next  morning,  and  his  description  of  the 
scene  set  the  whole  population  roaring  with  laughter. 

Quinn’s  friend  returned  to  Newr  York  after  a  week’s  stay. 

One  day  Fred  went  up  to  Quinn’s  hotel  to  see  a  guest 
there  on  a  matter  of  business.  A  stranger  who  had  come 
in  the  night  before  was  noisily  drunk.  Quinn  informed 
Fred  that  the  fellow  had  brought  his  whisky  from  some¬ 
where  else;  that  he  hadn’t  let  him  have  a  taste  of  his. 
Quinn  told  the  fellow  to  keep  quiet,  or  he  would  put  him 
out.  Instead  of  keeping  quiet,  he  made  an  attack  on  the 
landlord,  and  actually  raised  him  to  his  shoulders,  walked 
out  of  the  house  with  him  and  laid  him  on  the  ground  out¬ 
side.  He  then  came  back  into  the  house  and  undertook  to 
run  the  business  for  Quinn.  He  ordered  Fred  and  the  other 
guests  to  get  out,  and,  as  Fred  refused  to  go,  the  man 
charged  on  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  fellow  undertook  to  raise  Fred  to  his  shoulders  as 
he  had  Quinn,  but  Fred  was  not  the  man  to  let  another  get 
a  grip  on  him  like  that.  Fred  seized  him  around  the  waist, 
gave  him  a  bear  hug  that  caused  him  to  grunt  and  struggle 
to  get  away.  Then  Fred  raised  him  on  his  shoulders  and 
went  out  of  the  house  with  him  and  laid  him  down  on  the 
ground  near  where  he  had  left  Quinn.  Quinn  had  .arisen 
and  was  brushing  the  dust  off  his  clothes.  When  he  saw 
Fred  come  out  with  the  fellow  he  gave  a  regular  old  Irish 
whoop.  “Tare  an’  ’ounds !”  he  yelled.  “Tie  him  up,  Fred  ! 
Tie  him  up !”  But  Fred  quietly  laid  him  down  on  the 
ground  and  said  to  him:  “My  good  friend,  you  had  better 
stay  right  here  until  you  learn  how  to  behave  yourself.” 

As  soon  as  Fred  let  go  of  him  the  man  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  roared  out  that  he  would  drag  him  to  the  ditch. 
He  rushed  at  Fred  as  if  to  make  his  threat  good ;  then  Fred 
began  pounding  him,  first  with  his  right  and  then  with  his 
left.  Quinn  yelled  with  joy  at  each  thump.  The  fellow 
staggered  back  each  time  he  was  hit.  until  finally  he  sank 
to  the  ground,  satisfied  that  he  was  up  against  something 
better  than  himself.  When  he  sank  down  Fred  stooped, 
looked  at  him  smilingly  and  asked:  “Have  you  got 
enough  ?” 

“Yes,”  the  fellow  stammered. 

“Well,  are  you  going  to  be  good?” 

tTYes."  he  replied. 
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Fix'd  and  Quinn  walked  into  the  house,  the  former  hold- 
•..r  to  the  landlord's  arm. 

“Now.  Quinn,  said  Fred,  “if  that  fellow  gives  you  any 
more  trouble  just  send  down  to  the  office  for  Terry.” 

"I  will  thot,"  and  he  felt  so  elated  that  he  wanted  to 
whoop  till  half  the  town  could  hear  him. 

h  red  went  out  and  made  his  way  down  to  the  office. 
*'  lerry.  if  you  want  to  see  some  fun,  go  up  to  Quinn’s.  He 
has  a  guest  up  there  who,  when  he  tried  to  keep  him  quiet, 
picked  him  up,  took  him  out  and  laid  him  on  the  ground 
and  left  him  lying  there.  Then  he  came  in  and  undertook 
to  serve  me  the  same  way.  But  he  was  carried  out  and  laid 
on  the  ground  also,  and  I  had  to  give  him  a  few  thumps 
to  kind  of  sober  him  up.  The  probabilities  are  that,  since 
1  left,  Quinn  will  have  trouble  with  him  again.” 

“He's  my  oyster,”  said  Terry,  and,  springing  up,  he  put 
on  his  hat  and  darted  out  of  the  office. 

About  ten  minutes  later  Dick  laid  down  his  pen,  put  on 
his  hat  and  hurried  off  up  to  Quinn’s  hotel  to  see  if  Terry 
needed  any  help.  Just  as  he  entered  the  hotel  he  found 
that  the  guest  had  seized  Quinn  and  was  trying  to  throw 
him  out  of  the  window. 

Quinn  was  a  burly  fellow,  and  was  considered  a  very 
'irong  man.  Quinn  had  a  good  grip  on  the  man’s  coat- 
collar,  though,  and  could  not  be  thrown  out;  but  Terry  saw 
that  the  man  was  too  much  for  him,  so  he  walked  up  to 
him.  caught  hold  of  his  ear  and  pulled  him  around  without 
any  regard  to  the  fellow's  feelings. 

The  man  wheeled  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Terry’s  face. 
Terry  parried  it,  and  the  fellow  made  a  rush  to  clinch  with 
him.  Terry  grabbed  him  unhesitatingly,  and  they  whirled 
around  a  couple  of  times  near  the  window.  Suddenly  Terry 
sung  out:  “Out  you  go!”  and  the  fellow  went  flying  out 
of  the  window  to  the  ground,  some  six  or  seven  feet  below. 

Terry  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  fellow  pick¬ 
ing  himself  up. 

>  “Mister,”  said  he,  “that  wasn’t  a  fair  deal.” 
ir^Tome  in  and  let’s  try  it  over.” 
r*The  fellow,  without  waiting  to  pick  up  his  hat,  ran 
around  to  the  front  porch,  bounded  up  the  steps  and  dashed 
into  the  house  straight  for  Terry.  Again  they  clinched, 
and  again  Terry  fired  him  through  the  window. 

The  second  fall  had  a  tendency’ to  sober  the  fellow,  and 
he  -food  looking  up  at  Terry,  who  again  leaned  out  the 
window  quietly  surveying  him. 

“Well,  mister,”  said  Terry,  “where  did  you  come  from?” 

The  man  growled  out  something  which  Terry  did  not 
catch  onto.  Then  he  came  back  into  the  house,  and  this 
time  Terry  attacked  him.  He  seized  him  by  the  collar  of 
bis  coat  and  deftly  tripped  his  feet  from  under  him,  and  he 
fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  Then  he  seized  him  by  his  ankles, 
stood  him  on  his  head  and  said :  “Now  balance  yourself !” 
and  he  let  go  of  him.  Not  being  an  expert  in  balancing  on 
hi-  head,  he  quite  naturally  fell  on  the  floor. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  seized  him  again  and  held  him 
by  the  feet  and  bumped  his  head  on  the  floor  several  times 
I  quite  vigorously. 


“Now,  balance  yourself,  or  i'll  drive  your  head  through 
the  lloor.” 

lie  put  down  his  hands  and  tried  hard  to  balance  himself, 
but  could  not  do  so,  and  fell  over  a  chair.  Quinn  looked  on, 
too  happy  to  contain  himself.  “Tare  an’  ’ounds!”  he 
yelled,  “make  the  gossoon  stand  up,  or  be  afther  throwin’ 
him  out  the  windy  again  !” 

Terry  rushed  at  him,  seized  him  around  the  waist,  and 
for  the  third  time  hurled  him  through  the  window.  That 
time  he  was  pretty  badly  bruised.  The  fall  evidently  hurt 
him. 

By  that  time  the  fellow  was  thoroughly  sober,  and  he 
came  into  the  house  feeling  rather  the  worse  for  wear. 

“What  do  you  want  done  with  him,  Quinn  ?”  Terry  asked. 

Terry  again  rushed  at  the  fellow,  who  at  once  began 
trying  to  beg  off,  saying  that  he  had  had  enough.  Terry 
looked  at  Quinn  as  if  to  ask:  “Shall  I  let  him  alone?” 

“Fire  him  out!”  yelled  Quinn. 

The  fellow  made  scarcely  any  resistance,  so  Terry  picked 
him  up  and  threw  him  out  of  the  window,  where  he  lighted 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  Then  Quinn  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow  and  told  him^  that  he  must  leave  his  house. 

“Well,  then,  toss  my  bag  out  to  me.” 

Quinn  ran  upstairs  to  the  fellow’s  room  and  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  the  fellow’s  grip,  a  large,  heavy  affair,  and 
tossed  it  out  of  the  window,  and  it  landed  squarely  on  the 
fellow’s  head.  The  man  picked  himself  up  and  began 
brushing  off  his  clothes,  and  as  he  did  so  he  looked  up  at 
Terry  and  asked  :  “Who  in  the  deuce  are  you,  anyway?” 

“Well,  T  am  the  great-grandson  of  Landlord  Quinn,  if 
you  really  want  to  know,  and  I’m  the  bouncer  for  the 
house.” 

The  fellow  started  off,  and  the  people  around  began 
doubling  up  with  convulsive  laughter.  Quinn  almost  had  a 
fit  himself,  and  offered  to  furnish  Terry  with  all  the  whisky 
lie  could  drink  during  the  next  mouth. 

“Thunder!  That’s  a  safe  offer,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  generosity,  for  you  know  1  don't  touch  a  drop  of  it.” 

“Then  soft  drinks  it  is,”  and  he  went  behind  the  bar 
and  lifted  up  a  ease  of  assorted  drinks  and  told  him  to  put 
it  in  his  pocket. 

“Look  here,  Terry,  you  come  along  with  me,”  said  Dick, 
“before  the  police  come  and  get  you,”  and,  running  his  arm 
through  Terry’s,  he  started  through  the  door  with  him. 
Terry  went  prancing  off  like  a  lively  kid,  saying  “By-bv, 
grandpop !”  to  Quinn. 

“By-by,  sonny,”  answered  Quinn.  “Be  afther  coming 
to  see  me  again.  Shure,  an’  it’s  an  Irishman  you  were 
born,  but  by  all  the  fairies  of  Ireland  you  must  have  got 
mixed  up  before  your  mither  knew  you.” 

Dick  and  Terry  went  down  to  the  office,  actually  stagger¬ 
ing  like  two  drunken  men  trying  to  control  their  risible?. 
When  they  reached  the  office  both  dropped  into  chairs  and 
held  their  sides  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

j 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “it’s  more  fun  than  T’ve  had  in  a 
lyear.  Order  a  dinner  for  the  office  and  I  will  pay  for  it.” 
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“All  right,  old  man.  I  like  a  chap  who  is  willing  to  pay 
for  his  fun!” 

For  more  than  an  hour  Terry  and  Dick  were  both  unable 
to  attend  to  any  business.  In  a  little  while  Fred  sent  word 
down  to  Hall’s  hotel  to  prepare  a  good  dinner  for  about  a 
dozen  ot‘  his  friends.  Any  order  coming  from  him  would 
be  promptly  filled  at  any  hotel  in  the  place.  Hall  wanted 
to  know  when  the  dinner  was  to  be  ready,  and  Fred  sent 
back  word :  “  Have  it  ready  at  your  usual  hour,  and  let  us 
have  a  separate  table.” 

Fred  went  up  and  saw  Quinn  about  it,  and  asked  him  to 
be  one  of  the  party.  Then  lie  invited  several  other  friends, 
enough  to  make  out  a  dozen.  At  seven  o’clock  that  evening 
Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe,  with  the  two  book-keepers  in 
the  office,  accompanied  by  Quinn  and  the  other  invited 
guests,  went  to  Hall’s  hotel  and  were  ushered  into  the 
dining-room.  There  a  splendid  repast  awaited  them.  Quinn 
was  perhaps  the  happiest  man  in  all  New  Era  that  even¬ 
ing.  He  had  donned  a  dress  suit  and  had  prepared  himself 
as  though  he  had  been  invited  to  a  fashionable  banquet.  As 
they  sat  there  having  fun,  the  man  whom  Terry  and  Fred 
had  fired  out  of  Quinn’s  place  came  in  with  the  other  guests 
and  sat  down  at  another  table. 

The  fellow  looked  across  the  table  at  them  and  wondered 
what  was  making  them  so  hilarious.  Quinn  managed  to 
say  something  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear,  which  gave 
away  the  entire  racket.  The  fellow  felt  so  disgusted,  not 
to  say  ashamed,  that  he  left  the  table  before  he  had  finished 
half  his  meal.  When  Terry’s  party  left  the  supper-room 
and  passed  out  into  the  main  office  of  the  hotel  they  saw 
him  leaning  against  the  clerk’s  desk  smoking  a  cigar.  Quinn 
went  up  to  him  and  boldly  offered  him  his  hand.  The  fellow 
took  it  mechanically  and  seemed  to  be  greatly  surprised. 
“How  are  you  feeling?”  Quinn  asked. 

“Mr.  Quinn,  I  feel  meaner  than  a  dog.” 

“Bedad,  don't  be  disgusted  with  yourself,  for  those  twTo 
gintlemen  are  just  the  best  men  in  the  whole  wurruld,  and 
it’s  no  disgrace  to  be  licked  by  them.” 

“Well,  I’d  heard  of  them  before,  but  I  didn’t  know  I 
was  up  against  one  of  them.  It  was  the  mean  whisky  I  had 
inside  of  me.” 


“  Yes,  I  know ;  but  when  a  man  has  even  the  best  whisky 
inside  of  him  it  isn't  good  for  him.” 

“Look  here,  Quinn,  what  was  the  occasion  of  that  supper 
you  were  having  to-night?” 

Quinn  explained  the  matter,  and  the  fellow  felt  cheap 
enough  when  he  heard  it. 

“Well,  neither  one  of  them  could  have  handled  me  in 
the  way  they  did  had  I  been  perfectly  sober.” 

“Don’t  you  be  afther  putting  up  any  money  on  that; 
they  not  only  can  lick  their  weight  in  wildcats,  but  their 
weight  in  grizzlies  thrown  in.” 


Then  he  proceeded  to  discant  on  their  fighting  abilities, 
until  he  told  some  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  the  man 
had  ever  heard  in  all  his  life.  Of  course,  he  did  not  believe 
all  Quinn  said  ;  nevertheless  his  brief  experience  had  satis- 
him  that  he  was  no  match  for  them.  Still,  the  man 
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liked  to  assert  that,  had  he  been  sober,  he  would  have  been 
a  match  for  either  of  them.  The  fellow  wanted  to  go  back 
to  Quinn’s  hotel,  because  Hall's  house  wras  a  more  expensive 
one;  but  Quinn  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  get 
drunk  again. 

“Y"ou  can’t  get  any  whisky  in  this  town,”  returned  the 
man. 

“Begob,  there  are  ‘blind  tigers’  enough,  but  you  haven’t 
got  onto  them  yet.” 

“My  friend,  I  never  drink  ‘blind  tiger’  wThisky.  It’s 
never  straight  stuff.” 

“Thot's  right,  bedad;  I  kape  my  own  whisky,  and  it’s 
the  very  best  stuff  that  can  be  had  for  money.  But  it's 
against  the  law  for  me  to  sell  it.” 

“Don’t  you  ever  treat  your  friends?” 

“Sure,  an’  I  do.  But  if  I  turned  all  of  my  friends  loose 
on  it  they’d  be  afther  drinking  a  barrel  a  week;  and  if  I 
were  to  give  you  half  a  dozen  pulls  at  it  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  only  be  picking  me  up  an’  taking  me  out  of  the 
house,  but  you’d  be  afther  throwing  me  clear  over  the  top 
of  it.” 

By  and  by  he  caught  Fred’s  eye  and  beckoned  to  him. 
Fred  went  over  to  him  and  Quinn  introduced  him  to  his 
former  guest.  The  man  acknowledged  the  introduction  by 
saying:  “Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Fearnot;  we’ve  met  be¬ 
fore,  I  believe.” 

“lres,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  you  before.” 

“Yes,  you  saw  me  once  when  I  was  making  a  fool  of  my¬ 
self;  and  then  that  partner  of  yours  came  in  and  soon 
showed  me  that  I  was  a  bigger  fool  than  I  ever  thought  I 
w'as  before  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  every  man  is  more  or  less  of  a  fool  at  some  period 
of  his  life.  Generally  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself  when  he 
gets  drunk,  and  at  other  times  he  makes  himself  a  still 
greater  fool  when  he  falls  in  love.  People  laugh  at  the 
latter  sort  of  fool,  for  it  generally  comes  to  all  of  thr  °  U 
be  that  kind  some  time  in  life.”  ^  i 

“I  guess  you’re  right,  sir,  and  I  want  to  apologize  to  Yw 
frankly  for  my  conduct.  I  am  recognized  by  my  friends  as 
being  a  sensible  sort  of  fellow  when  sober,  but  the  rankest 
kind  of  a  fool  when  drunk.” 

THE  END. 
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84  Young  Wild  West  at  Nugget  Flats  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Streak  of  Luck. 

85  Young  Wild  West’s  Grizzly  Hunt ;  or,  The  Rival  Rangers  of  the 

Rockies. 

86  Young  Wild  West’s  Buckskin  Brigade ;  or,  Helping  the  Cavalry¬ 

men. 

87  Young  Wild  West  at  Magic  Mark ;  or,  Showing  Them  how  to  Run 

the  Camp. 

88  Young  Wild  West’s  Duel  With  Death  :  or.  Arietta  to  the  Rescue. 

89  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Band ;  or,  The  Tune  they  Played  in 

Deadwood. 

90  Young  Wild  West’s  Indian  Scout ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Pawnee 

^ _ j  "  Maiden. 
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magazine  and  be  convinced: 

91  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Salted”  Mine ;  or,  The  Double  Game  for 

a  Million. 

92  Young  Wild  West’s  Overland  Route ;  or,  The  Masked  Band  of  Death 

Pass. 

93  Y^oung  Wild  West’s  Iron  Grip;  or,  Settling  the  Cowboy  Feud. 

94  Young  Wild  West’s  Last  Chance  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Narrow  Escape. 

95  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Gold  Grabbers  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  the 

Widow’s  Claim. 

96  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Branded  Band ;  or)  The  Scourge  of 

Skeleton  Skit. 

97  Young  Wild  West’s  Double  Danger;  or,  The  Sign  of  the  Secret 

Seven. 

98  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Renegade  Rustlers ;  or,  Saved  by  the 

Sorrel  Stallion. 

99  Young  Wild  West’s  Fandango;  or,  Arietta  Among  the  Mexicans. 

100  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Double  Deuce ;  or,  The  Domino  Gang  of 

Denver. 

101  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Prairie ;  or,  The  Trail  that  had  no 

End. 

102  Young  Wild  West  and  “Missouri  Mike”  ;  or,  The  Worst  Man  in 

Wyoming. 

103  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Golden  Gate ;  or,  A  Business  Trip  to 

’Frisco. 

104  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Redskin  Raiders ;  or,  Arietta’s  Leap 

for  Life. 

105  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Circus  ;  or,  Fun  at  the  Mining  Camps. 

106  Young  Wild  West  at  Pike’s  Peak ;  or,  Arietta’s  Strange  Disap¬ 

pearance. 

107  Young  Wild  West’s  Six  Shots,  and  the  Change  They  Made  at 

Dead  Man’s  Mark. 

108  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Little  Big  Horn ;  or,  The  Last  Stand  of 

the  Cavalry. 

109  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Bluff ;  or,  Playing  a  Lone  Hand. 

110  Young  Wild  West  at  Bowie  Bend ;  or,  The  Ban  of  the  Bandit 

Band. 

111  Young  Wild  West’s  Ton  of  Gold ;  or,  The  Accident  to  Arietta. 

112  Young  Wild  West’s  Green  Corn  Dance ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  with 

the  Pawnees. 

113  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboy  King;  or.  Taming  a  Texas  Terror. 

114  Young  Wild  West’s  Pocket  of  Gold;  or,  Arietta’s  Great  Discovery. 

115  Young  Wild  West  and  “Shawnee  Sam” ;  or.  The  Half  Breed’s  Treachery. 
14  6  Young  Wild  West’s  Covered  Trail;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Avalanche. 
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A  Grand  War  Library 

BLUE  AND  GRAY  WEEKLY 

STORIES  OF  BRAVE  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 

BOYS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Lieutenant  Harry  Lee 

Each  Number  Complete  A  32= Page  Book  For  5  Cents! 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  BUY  A  COPY 


A  New  Story  Will  be  Published  Every  Week 

r 

All  of  these  stirring  stories  are  based  on  historical  facts.  They  relate  the  exciting  adventures  of  two  gallant  young 
officers  in  the  rebellion.  Each  alternate  story  deals  with  the  North  and  South.  There  is  absolutely  no  partisan¬ 
ship  shown.  In  one  story  the  exploits  of  Captain  Jack  Clark,  of  the  Fairdale  Blues,  is  given.  In  the  next,  Cap¬ 
tain  Tv  ill  Prentiss  figures  with  his  company,  the  Virginia  Grays.  Thus,  both  sides  of  the  war  are  shown  in  the 
most  impartial  manner.  You  will  like  the  stories  of  the  South  as  well  as  you  will  like  those  of  the  North.  Both  are 
replete  with  daring  incidents,  great  battles  and  thrilling  military  situations.  An  interesting  love  theme  runs  through 
each  story.  Read  the  following  numbers : 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED  : 


1  Off  to  the  Y/ar;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue  Mustered  In. 

2  At  the  Front;  or,  The  Boys  in  Gray  in  Battle. 

3  Holding  the  Line;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue’s  Great  Defence. 

4  On  a  Forced  March;  or.  The  Boys  in  Gray  to  the  Rescue. 

5  Through  the  Lines;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue  on  a  Raid. 

6  Prisoners  of  War;  or,  The  Boys  in  Gray  in  Limbo. 

7  On  Special  Service;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue  in  Danger. 

8  Bivouac  and  Battle;  or,  The  Boys  in  Gray’s  Hard  Campaign. 

9  Out  with  Grant;  or.  The  Boys  in  Blue  in  Tennessee. 

10  At  Fair  Oaks;  or,  The  Boys  in  Gray  Winning  Out. 

■  ’1  Hemmed  In;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue’s  Hard  Fight. 

1  Trapped  by  a  Traitor;  or.  The  Boys  in  Gray  in  a  Scrape. 


13  At  Fort  Donelson;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue’s  Great  Charge. 

14  Held  at  Bay;  or,  The  Boys  in  Gray  Baffled. 

15  At  Pittsburg  Landing;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue’s  Greatest 

Battle. 

16  Leading  the  Line;  or.  The  Boys  in  Gray’s  Best  Work. 

17  Between  Two  Fires;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue  Cut  off. 

18  Winning  the  Day;  or,  The  Boys  in  Gray  in  the  Lead. 

19  Chasing  the  Enemy;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue  in  Hot  Pursuit. 

20  Beyond  the  “Dead  Line”;  or,  The  Boys  in  Gray  Besieged. 

21  Under  Court-Martial;  or,  The  Boys  in  Blue  Disgraced. 

22  Before  Richmond;  or,  the  Boys  in  Gray’s  Great  Trust. 
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A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 


These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band  of  American 
youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  helping  along  the  gallant  cause  of  Independence. 
Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter, 
bound  in  a  beautiful  colored  cover. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

137  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Minute  Men” ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Cow 

Pens. 

138  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Traitor ;  or,  How  They  Handled  Him. 

139  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Yellow  Creek  ;  or,  Routing  the  Redcoats. 

140  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Greene ;  or,  Chasing  Cornwallis. 

141  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Richmond;  or,  Fighting  Traitor  Arnold. 

142  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Terrible  Tory ;  or,  Beating  a  Bad 

Man. 

143  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sword-Fight ;  or,  Winning  with  the  Enemy’s 

Weapons. 

144  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Georgia ;  or,  Lively  Times  Down  South. 

145  The  Liberty  Boys’  Greatest  Triumph  ;  or,  The  March  to  Victory. 

146  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Quaker  Spy  ;  or,  Two  of  a  Kind. 

147  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Florida ;  or,  Fighting  Prevost’s  Army. 

148  The  Liberty  Boys’  Last  Chance ;  or,  Slaking  the  Best  of  It. 

149  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sharpshooters ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

150  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Guard  ;  or,  Watching  the  Enemy. 

151  The  Liberty  Boys’  Strange  Guide ;  or,  the  Mysterious  Maiden. 

152  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Mountains ;  or,  Among  Rough  People. 

153  The  Liberty  Boys’  Retreat ;  or,  in  the  Shades  of  Death. 

154  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Fire  Fiend ;  or,  A  New  Kind  of  Battle. 

155  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Quakertown  ;  or,  Making  Things  Lively  in 

Philadelphia. 

156  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Gypsies-;  or,  A  Wonderful  Surprise. 

157  The  Liberty  Boys’  Flying  Artillery  ;  or  “Liberty  or  Death.” 

158  The  Liberty  Boys  Against  the  Red  Demons  ;  or,  Fighting  the  In¬ 

dian  Raiders. 

159  The  Liberty  Boys'  Gunners  ;  or,  The  Bombardment  of  Monmouth. 

160  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Lafayette  ;  or,  Helping  the  Young  French 

General. 

161  The  Liberty  Boys’  Grit ;  or,  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave. 

162  The  Liberty  Boys  at  West  Point ;  or,  Helping  to  Watch  the  Red¬ 

coats. 

163  The  Liberty  Boys’  Terrible  Tussle  ;  or,  Fighting  to  a  Finish. 

164  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Light  Horse  Harry”  ;  or,  Chasing  the 

British  Dragoons. 

165  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Camp ;  or,  Working  for  Washington. 

166  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Mute  Mart ;  or,  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Spy. 

167  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Trenton  ;  or,  The  Greatest  Christmas  ever 

Known. 

168  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Gates ;  or,  The  Disaster  at  Cam¬ 

den. 

169  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Brandywine  ;  or,  Fighting  Fiercely  for  Free¬ 

dom. 

170  The  Liberty  Boys’  Hot  Campaign ;  or,  The  Warmest  Work  on 

Record. 

171  The  Liberty  Boys’  Awkward  Squad ;  or,  Breaking  in  New  Re¬ 

cruits. 

172  The  Liberty  Boys’  Fierce  Finish  ;  or,  Holding  Out  to  the  End. 


1 173  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Forty  Fort ;  or,  The  Battle  of  Pocono 
Mountain. 

174  The  Liberty  Boys  as  Swamp  Rats ;  or,  Keeping  the  Redcoats 

Worried. 

175  The  Liberty  Boys’  Death  March  ;  or,  The  Girl  of  the  Regiment. 

176  The  Liberty  Boys’  Only  Surrender,  And  Why  it  was  Done. 

177  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Flora  McDonald  ;  or,  After  the  Hessians. 

178  The  Liberty  Boys’  Drum  Corps;  or,  Fighting  for  the  Starry  Flag. 

179  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Gun  Maker  ;  or,  The  Battle  of  Stony 

Point. 

180  The  Liberty  Boys  as  Night  Owls ;  or,  Great  Work  after  Dark. 

181  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Girl  Spy  ;  or,  Fighting  Tryon’s  Raiders. 

182  The  Liberty  Boys’  Masked  Battery  ;  or,  The  Burning*  of  Kingston. 

183  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Major  Andre ;  or,  Trapping  the  British 

Messenger. 

184  The  Liberty  Boys  in  District  96 ;  or,  Surrounded  by  Redcoats. 

185  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Sentinel ;  or,  The  Capture  of  Fort 

Washington. 

186  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Hudson ;  or.  Working  on  the  Water. 

187  The  Liberty  Boys  alt  Germantown ;  or,  Good  Work  in  a  Good 

Cause. 

188  The  Liberty  Boys’  Indian  Decoy  ;  or,  The  Fight  on  Quaker  Hill. 

189  The  Liberty  Boys  Afloat ;  or,  Sailing  With  Paul  Jones. 

190  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Mohawk  Valley  ;  or,  Fighting  Redcoats,  To¬ 

ries  and  Indians. 

191  The  Liberty  Boys  Left  Behind  ;  or,  Alone  in  the  Enemy's  Country. 

192  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Augusta ;  or,  ’Way  Down  in  Georgia. 

193  The  Liberty  Boys’  Swamp  Camp ;  or.  Fighting  and  Hiding. 

194  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Gotham  ;  or,  Daring  Work  in  the  Great  City. 

195  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Kosciusko  ;  or,  The  Fight  at  Great  Falls. 

196  The  Liberty  Boys’  Girl  Scout ;  or,  Fighting  Butler’s  Rangers. 

197  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Budd’s  Crossing;  or,  Hot  Work  in  Cold 

Weather. 

198  The  Liberty  Boys’  Raft ;  or,  Floating  and  Fighting. 

199  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Albany  ;  or,  Saving  General  Schuyler 

200  The  Liberty  Boys  Good  Fortune ;  or,  Sent  on  Secret  Service. 

201  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Johnson’s  Mill ;  or.  A  Hard  Grist  to  Grind. 

202  The  Liberty  Boys’  Warning  ;  or,  A  Tip  that  Came  in  Time. 

203  The  Liberty  Boys  with  Washington ;  or,  Hard  Times  at  Valley 

Forge. 

204  The  Liberty  Boys  after  Brant ;  or.  Chasing  the  Indian  Raiders. 

2  0  5  !The  Liberty  Boys  at  Red  Bank;  or,  Routing  the  Hessions.  7’ 

20  6  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Riflemen;  or,  Helping  all  They  Could. 

2  0  7  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  Mischianza;  or.  Good  Bye  to  General  Howe. 

2  08  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Pulaski;  or,  The  Polish  Patriot. 

209  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Hanging  Rock;  or,  The  “Carolina  Game  Cock." 

210  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Pedee;  or,  Maneuvering  with  Marion. 

211  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Guilford  Courthouse;  |or,  A  Defeat  that  Proved  a 

Victory. 

212  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Sanders’  Creek;  or.  The  Error  of  General  Gates* 
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the  stage. 

THE  BOVS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN  S  JOKE 
ni  ».  tv.  Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
n-.vM*:  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complefle  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 

Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
at  u  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateu-  shows. 

ivn  O  0P  ^’EW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

a.nl  jukl  bW>lv.  Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganising  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe.  _  .  . 

No.  65.  MULDOON'S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original*  tains  a  ful1  )ist  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It  interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  caunot  be  happy 
-  *  .....  without  one. 

No.  4.  IlOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom© 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  oil  in  all  popular  squar© 


No.  31.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becoms 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  40.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con- 


contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
lerreuce  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
tne  nay.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  Rfcnrmm  ANT  APTriT?  _ rVmfoirjino* 


cst  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 


— A  complete  guide  to  love, 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
!'  art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  howr  to  have  them  made  up. 
il  No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  .the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 


No.  16.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  A  \\  INDOW  (i ARDEN.— Containing  Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
nil  instructions  tor  constructing  a  window  srarden  either  in  town  I  r„. — rru „  — *-  Read  this  book 


full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 1 
lished. 

No.  30.  IIOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
-everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 


female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless, 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint* 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No. *50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS— Giving  com 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping; 

V-  If nnr  rrn  vr.T-F  rTrDTDTeu  utomvrc-  n  .taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 

TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con-  ;  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
taming  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity,  j  rmKiic’wi 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  '  puDiisn.u. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  hoy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
fer  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
**rnoney  than  any  hook  published. 

•  No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
end  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
nook,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
a!'  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
t  c- T,  ring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

Vo  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
—  Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
<  alect.  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

W;tb  many  standard  readings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in= 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  marhematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

’  No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  lo  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  aifrnents  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Con- 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  IIOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it ; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  ga;o  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Jfiieers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  La  &enareus,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  BET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  t  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hoy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  ‘‘How  to  Become  ft 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH.  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


WORK  AND  WIN. 

TTie  iiost  "YSTeekily  IPublislied. 

ALL  THE  IT  TIMBERS  ARE  ALWAYS  ITT  PRINT. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

235  Fred  Fearnot  aud  the  Commauche ;  or,  Teaching  a  Redskin  a 

Lesson. 

236  Fred  Fearnot  Suspected;  or,  Trailed  by  a  Treasury  Sleuth. 

237  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Promoter  ;  or,  breaking  Up  a  Big  Sch  ie. 

238  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Old  Grizzly”  ;  or.  The  Man  Who  Didn't  Iv.ow. 

239  Fred  Fearnot's  Rough  Riders ;  or,  Driving  Out  the  Stjuatters. 

240  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Black  Fiend  ;  or,  Butting  Down  a  Riot. 

241  Fred  Fearnot  in  Tennessee;  or,  The  Demon  of  the  Mountains. 

242  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Terror”  ;  or,  Calling  Down  a  Bad  Man. 

243  Fred  Fearnot  in  West  Virginia;  or,  Helping  the  Revenue  Agents. 

244  1>  red  Fearnot  and  Ilis  Athletes;  or,  A  Great  Charity  Tour. 

245  Fred  Fearnot's  Strange  Adventure  ;  or,  The  Queer  Old  Man  of  the 

Mountain. 

246  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  League;  or,  Up  Against  a  Bad  Lot. 

247  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Race  ;  or,  Beating  a  Horse  on  Foot. 

248  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wrestler;  or,  Throwing  a  Great  Champion. 
24S  Fred  Fearnot  aud  the  Bankrupt ;  or.  Ferreting  Out  a  Fraud. 

250  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Redskin ;  or,  Trailing  a  Captured  Girl. 

251  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Greenhorn”  ;  or,  Fooled  for  Once  in  His 

Life. 

252  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bloodhounds ;  or,  Tracked  by  Mistake. 

253  Fred  Fearnot's  Boy  Scouts;  or,  Hot  TimesHn  the  Rockies. 

254  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Waif  of  Wall  Street ;  or,  A  Smart  Boy 

Broker. 

'  •# 

255  Fred  Fearnot's  Buffalo  Hunt ;  or,  The  Gamest  Boy  in  the  West. 

256  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Boy  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Dash  for  Life. 

257  Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Trotting  Match  ;  or.  Beating  the  Record. 

258  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hidden  Marksman ;  or,  The  Mystery  of 

Thunder  Mountain. 

250  Fred  Fearnot's  Boy  Champion  ;  or,  Fighting  for  His  Rights. 

260  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  King ;  or,  A  Big  Deal  in  Wall 
Street. 

2GI  Fred  Fearnot’s  Gold  Hunt ;  or.  The  Boy  Trappers  of  Goose  Lake. 
2G2  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ranch  Boy ;  or,  Lively  Times  with  the 
Broncho  Busters. 

263  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Sharpers ;  or,  Exposing  a  Desperate 

Game. 

264  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Firebugs;  or.  Saving  a  City. 

2G5  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Lumber  Camps ;  or,  Hustling  in  the  Bf 
woods. 

266  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Orphan  :  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Plucky  Boy. 

267  Fred  Fearnot  at  Forty  Mile  Creek ;  or,  Knocking  About  in  the 

West. 

2GS  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Speculator ;  or,  From  a  Dollar  to  a 
Million. 

260  Fred  Fearnot's  Canoe  Club ;  or,  A  Trip  on  the  Mississippi. 

270  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Errand  Boy;  or,  Bound  to  Make  Money. 

271  Fred  Fearnot's  Cowboy  Guide:  or.  The  Perils  of  Death  Valley. 

272  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sheep  Herders ;  or,  'Trapping  the  Ranch 

Robbers. 

273  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stage  ;  or.  Before  the  Footlights  for  Charity 

274  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Masked  Baud  ;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Moun 

tain  Express. 

275  Fred  Fearnot's  Trip  to  Frisco  ;  or,  Trapping  the  Chinese  Opium 

Smugglers. 

276  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Widow's  Son  ;  or,  The  Worst  Boy  in  New 

York. 

277  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Rustlers ;  or,  The  “Bad”  Men  of  Bald 

Mountain. 

278  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Dog;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Ran  for  Congress. 

279  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Plains ;  or,  Trimming  the  Cowboys. 


280  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stolen  Claim  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Gulch 

Gang. 

281  Fred  Fearnot's  Boy ;  or.  Selling  Tips  on  Shares. 

282  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Ranch  Owner,  Aud  How  She  Held  Her 

Own. 

283  Fred  Fearnot's  Newsboy  Friend:  or,  A  Hero  in  Rags. 

284  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields;  or,  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salt¬ 

ers.” 

285  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Boy  ;  or,  Bound  to  be  the  Boss 

286  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners :  or.  The  "Bad"  Men  of  Ken¬ 

tucky. 

287  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummer  ;  or,  The  Boy  who  Feared 

Nobody. 

288  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker's  Boy ;  or.  Working  the  Stock 

Market. 

289  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Teamster;  or,  Tne  Lad  Who  Bluffed 

Him. 

290  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magician,  and  How  he  Spoiled  His  Magic. 

291  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lone  Hand;  or.  Playing  a  Game  to  Win. 

292  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker's  Clerk  ;  or,  Shaking  up  the  Brok¬ 

ers. 

293  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Oil  King  :  or.  the  Tough  Gang  of  the  Wells. 

294  Fred  Fearnot's  Wall  Street  Game;  or.  Fighting  the  Bucket  Shops. 

295  Fred  Fearnot's  Society  Circus  ;  or,  The  Fun  that  Built  a  School- 

House. 

296  Fred  Fearnot's  Wonderful  Courage  ;  or,  The  Mistake  of  the  Train 

Robber. 

297  Fred  Fearnot's  Friend  from  India,  and  the  Wonderful  Things  He 

Did. 

298  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Poor  Widow  ;  or,  Making  a  Mean  Man  Do 

Right. 

299  Fred  Fearnot's  Cowboys  ;  or.  Tackling  the  Ranch  Raiders.  .  . 

300  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  Lenders ;  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Swin¬ 

dling  Gang. 

301  Fred  Fearnot's  Gun  Club ;  or,  Shooting  for  a  Diamond  Cup. 

302  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Braggart ;  or.  Having  Fun  with  an  Ego¬ 

tist. 

303  Fred  Fearnot's  Fire  Brigade;  or.  Beating  the  Insurance  Frauds. 

304  Fred  Fearnot's  Temperance  Lectures  ;  or,  Fighting  Rum  and  Ruin. 

305  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Cattle  Queen”  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Woman's 

Game. 

306  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boomers ;  or.  The  Game  that  Failed. 

307  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Tough”  Boy :  or.  Reforming  a  Vagrant. 

308  Fred  Fearnot's  $10,000  Deal ;  or,  Over  the  Continent  on  Horse- 

bfick 

309  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lasso  Gang ;  or.  Crooked  Work  on  the 

Ranch. 

310  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wall  Street  Broker ;  or,  Helping  the  Wid¬ 

ows  and  Orphans. 

311  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cow  Puncher;  or.  The  Worst  Man  in  Ari¬ 

zona. 

312  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fortune  Teller ;  or.  The  Gypsy's  Double 

Deal 

313  Fred  Fearnot’s  Nervy  Deal;  or,  The  Unknown  Fiend  of  Wall  Street. 

31  4  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Red  Pete”;  or,  the  Wickedest  Man  in  Arizona. 

3  1  5  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magnates;  or.  How  He  Bought  a  Railroad. 

3  1  6  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Uncle  Pike’  :  or,  A  Slick  ( ‘hat)  from  Warsaw. 

317  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Hindo  Friend:  or.  Saving  the  Juggler's  life. 

318  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Confidence  Man”;  or,  The  Grip  that  Held  Him 

Fast. 
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